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This invaluable handbook guides you and your students in the purchase and 
use of amateur equipment, the writing of scenarios (with complete samples), 
and the techniques of production and special effects. This 15l-page 
monograph can be used as a text by your student-producers, and will lead 


them to achievement through co-operative enterprise. 
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The job Security of a good teacher 
is a matter of Public Relations 


The author of “Teacher Teamwork with a Problem 
Public,” C. R. Van Nice, is a certified instructor in the Dale 
Carnegie Course in Effective Speaking, Personality Develop- 
ment, and Human Relations. In this book, he combines his 
knowledge of human nature with his observations in the 
| public school situation, and points out to teachers what 
§ they can not afford to learn through experience. 


Some of the topics discussed are: Devotion to the Past, 
Local Politics, Cliques and Clans, Interest in the Teacher’s 
Affairs, Prejudice Against Teachers, the Taxpayer, and the 
| Parent of the Unpromising Child. 


Order your copy today! Price postpaid, $2.00 
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Sees It by. 





: As the Gditor 





A few months ago one of self-govern- 
ment’s best friends and promoters passed 
on to his reward. His will specified that 
certain monies, approximately $1000 a 
vear for an indefinite period, were to be 
used in furthering his favorite education- 
al hobby. The committee responsible is 
now considering the problem, and it needs 
help. How can this money be invested to 
best advantage in the promotion of stu- 
dent council development? By awards to 
schools or individuals, contests, publica- 
tions, addresses? Let’s have your ideas. 





Recently we read an account of a “talk- 
back” service initiated by Dr. Leslie D. 
Weatherhead, famous Wesleyan preacher 
who occupies the pulpit of City Temple in 
London. The church service is divided’ in- 
to three sections, (1) devotionals, (2) 
preaching, and (3) “talk-back.” A wor- 
shipper is not required to attend all three; 
he may attend the one which suits him 
best. During the third period, questions 
may be asked, comments made, disagree- 
ments aired, etc. A splendid idea! Certain- 
ly it would be childish to assume that all 
the spiritual wisdom and vision of a con- 
gregation is to be found in the pulpit. Un- 
doubtedly, too, the plan would improve 
the pulpit’s end by requiring more serious 
and careful thought and _ preparation. 
Knowing that he cannot be disputed with 
puts any individual and his cause into a 
very dangerous position. 

Maybe here is an idea for a correspond- 
ing “talk-back” home room or assembly 
(or faculty) meeting. It would not neces- 
sarily be a pure gripe session, but a 
free and open period during which the 
students and their teachers could question, 
commend, explain, justify, or criticize 
without fear of reprisal. Certainly not all 
the wisdom of the school is to be found 
in the office or behind the teacher’s desk. 
Here, too, such a plan should improve the 
administration-faculty end of the school 
by requiring more serious thought and 
preparation. 

One of the most serious weaknesses of 
our so-called “training ground for democ- 
racy” is that it is accomplished (?) in a 
dictatorship in which the officers cannot 
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be disagreed with by the students who 
are being “trained.” This is dangerous to 
administrators, teachers, and students— 
and, naturally, to the democracy which 
supports it. 

Why not try this “talk-back” plan? And 
later, give us an article? 





In a recent college basketball game a 
fouled-out player hurled the ball into the 
face of an opponent; booing at the officials 
was a continuous almost game length roar; 
and three times the game had to be stop- 
ped until papers and other debris thrown 
onto the floor by the “fans” had _ been 
cleared away. Pretty picture? Hardly. 

However, such a picture may be helpful. 
Surely all of those with any degree of in- 
telligence whatever were later ashamed of 
their actions, and undoubtedly most of 
them resolved never to exhibit such child- 
ishness again. So an occasional example 
of unsportsmanlike conduct may have a 
good “bad-example” influence, especially 
on those who just have to learn the hard 
way. 





During the past twenty-five years we 
have attended many different kinds of 
meetings, conferences, conventions, and 
banquets. We have witnessed failures in 
all of these type of affairs but one—we 
have never yet seen a student council con- 
vention or conference that was a “bust.” 





More anti-education articles and books 
have béen published and more addresses 
have been made during the past year or 
two than in all the previous years of our 
history. And most of them blame the 
school’s failure on the uselessness of the 
college-preparatory, academic curriculum 
for the average student—who does not 
even graduate from high school. 

It is interesting to note that, with the 
exception of interscholastic athletics, com- 
paratively little fault has been found with 
extracurricular activities. This is encour- 


aging. Our program of these activities is 


not perfect by any manner of means, but 
upparently it is more difficult to criticize 
adversely. Let’s make it even less criti 
cizable, 
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Facts Regarding Practices 
In Secondary School Speech Contests 


OR years speech contests in secondary 

schools have been condemned or up- 
held by persons possessing relatively lim- 
ited amounts of information regarding 
practices which exist throughout the 
country as a whole. Most conclusions have 
been drawn from small samples, observed 
in particular communities, states, or re- 
gions. This article reports a survey of 
practices in secondary school speech con- 
tests taken over a period of two years 
from 144 schools in 36 states. The only 
states not covered are Alabama, Arkansas, 
Connecticut, Deleware, Maryland, Minne- 
sota, Mississippi, Nevada, New Mexico, 
Rhode Island, Vermont, and Virginia. The 
survey, conducted as a project of The 
Secondary School Committee of the Speech 
Association of America, was reported to 
its Executive Council in December, 1946, 
and was completed in June, 1947. 

With the cooperation of Dr. Harold 
Ingham, Secretary of the National Associ- 
ation of Extension Divisions, the secre- 
taries of the state forensic leagues 
throughout the United States, and the Na- 
tional Forensic League, a list of 207 
schools was selected. This sample covered 
small, middlesized, and large high schools, 
ranging in size from 100 to 3700 students. 
All were indicated as typical and active 
in contest work by league officials. A 
questionnaire covering standard practices 
together with certain recognized “unethi- 
cal” practices was sent to each of these 
schools. Items had been previously val- 
idated by experienced personnel in the 
— of Speech at Northwestern Univer- 
sity. 

The results of the section on standard 
practices reveal the following: 


1. Almost all schools reporting engage 
in contest speech activities as far as the 
state contests; slightly over one-half have 
participated in or do engage in, some type 
of national contest. 

2. Over one-half of the schools reported 
state league activities duplicated by those 
of other agencies, 48 indicating the Na- 
tional Forensic League as the second 
agency, while local leagues were reported 
as another competitor in 20 cases. 

3. The critic judge was the type of judge 
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most frequently used, with the coach judge 
a close second. In 46.7 per cent of the re- 
plies, schools indicated that they would 
like to see critic judges replace coach 
judges by league regulation; 53.3 per cent 
already had such provision in league rules. 

4. In two out of three cases, schools 
using coach judges in debate reported that 
these individuals were so scheduled in 
tournaments that they could hear teams 
to be met by their own debaters previous 
to the time of their scheduled contest. The 
implication is that such a practice invited 
scouting opponents by coaches and the 
preparation of their own teams to meet 
them. 

5. A slight margin was found for the 
practice of withholding announcements of 
decisions in debate until the conclusion of 
the tournament. 

6. The practice of entering experienced 
debaters in novice tournaments was dis- 
claimed by two schools to every one en- 
gaging in such activity. In 45 cases, how- 
ever, coaches admitted to this method of 
building debate records. 

7. The method of pairing opponents by 
lot in debate tournaments was three times 
as prevalent as the method of matching 
teams on the basis of relative strength. 

8. Determination of speaking order by 
lot in individual contests was indicated as 
over four times as prevalent as any other 
method. 

9. Replies indicated that in final con- 
tests of individual speech events, the most 
frequent numbers of speakers was five to 
eight persons, six being the most common 
number. Four times as many schools indi- 
cated this figure in comparison with all 
others. 

The results of the section on “unethical” 
practices are more interesting and neces- 
sitate some further analysis: The detailed 
report of replies appear below: 

Check any of the following practices 
which you have observed in your state or 
league; 
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K. Other “unethical” practices (indicate)...... 


Canned rebuttals 3 

Prejudice 1 

Buying prepared materials 1 

Coaches influencing 2 

Use of props in contests where forbidden 1 


Frequent Infrequent Not at all 

No. Percent No. Percent No. Percent 

a ee oe alate aie Liga eae 31 22.4 57 29.0 40 48.6 
BB; Coertiiag during Gompemon ©. 6 bik can cease «ds vabecees 17° 122 50 38.3 64 48.8 
Pr ee CV MOOE 8 ic oer ae sco eS bass caene Sew gras S . 28 68 57.0 51 36.0 
See a OMNES 3 55 a a SRG PR SLES Wa Dee ES SOS 1 7 24 18.3 104 81.0 
I Se a OEE a aim bathe pe ork anmin Geeiicodaney oS Ta 53. 37.1 66 62.9 
Pree RIGRNE ess sais. «ate warp eed ee Wale kes wd whe we 16 6323 82 62.1 34 25.8 
G. Switching teams during tournament competition ....... 13 10.3 42 33.3 71 56.4 
H. Illegal assistance in preparing declamations............. we FS 48 37.8 59 55.4 
I. Illegal assistance in preparing original oration............ 4 3.7 24 21.1 86 75.2 
J. Use of canned speeches in extempore speaking........... 20° 36.1 68 28.4 36 55.5 


Coach acting as regional chairman 1 

Reading original orations J 

Judges asking school affiliations before 
tests 1 

Tnterruptions 1 


con- 


Check any of the following you thinkwould improve contest forensics: 


Should be added 
to league rules 
No. Percent 


Already covered 
in league rules 
No. Percent 


A.-Agreement on selection of JUGES 2... ike ceca ssw eueces 69 61.1 44 38.9 
B. Use of critic judges rather than coach judges................ 56 53.3 49 46.7 
C. More than one judge for each event...............-cce0ee0. 54 51.9 50 48.1 
a BP Re cake eee ee eee ee 43 51.1 41 48.9 
RE ET ee Oe eee Ee ee eee 68 88.4 9. Tis 
F. Regulations governing use of evidence..................-05- 48 54.7 40 45.3 
G. Non-decision in preference to decision events,............... 33 61.1 21 388 
H. Emphasis on forums, discussions, panels, etc................. 26 29.2 63 70.8 
I. Point system based on individual performance 

Father tiOm WOM-IOKE GOCISIONS. ....2 ccc ee cece ccccreseseees 26 35.9 o7 «64.1 


J. Other suggestions (indicate)................ 

. Problem solving debate 1 

. Two rebuttals each 1 

. Better enforcement of regulations 1 

. More participation 2 

Better finances 3 

Allow all national contests 1 

. Do not allow contestant to enter in state 
final. 


What do these data mean? What con- 
clusions may be drawn from them? In or- 
der to answer these questions, let us “look 
at the record.” 


Mrronanow 


The practices of scouting, the use of 
canned speeches in extempore speaking, 
coaching during competition, and time 
violations were the most prominent abuses 
listed, being checked as occuring “fre- 
quently” in 22.4, 16.1, 12.9, and 12.1 per 
cent, respectively, of the schools report- 
ing. Actually, however, these practices 
were indicated as “infrequently” or “not 
at all” in 77.6, 83.9, 82.1, and 87.9 percent, 
respectively, of the-replies. Actually scout- 
ing is indicated as occuring “frequently” 
in 31 replies out of 128. Over 50 percent of 
these came from five states. In other 
words, 97 replies from 31 states note that 
it occurs rarely or not at all, 
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h. Debate clinics and more forums 1 

i. Better contest literature 1 

j. Permit ties in debate 1 

k. Opposed to non-decision events 11 

1. Object to forum and discussion meets 4 

m. Opposed to use of point system in contests 7 


On falsifying evidence the number of 
“frequent” responses was 9 of a total of 
128 listed on this item. Of these, three 
were from a metropolitan area in one 
state, the others being distributed over 
the entire country. One comment indicates 
a loose supervision of contests in that 
area: “We have no well-organized league; 
in traditional tournaments the sponsoring 
coach formulates rules as he pleases.” 


In the case of time violations 16 out of 
132 sechocls replying to this question re- 
ported these as “frequent”. Intentional 
versus unintentional violations on _ this 
point were not indicated. These replies 
were widely distributed over the schools 
included. Coaching during competition 
was listed as occuring “frequently” in 17 
replies out of 131. These again were pre- 

(Continued on page 222) 
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The Valedictorian 


tion arises in many parts of the state 

and with seemingly increased anxiety 
as to who should be valedictorian and 
salutatorian in the local high school gradu- 
ating class. It is with us again in many 
forms. Letters and visits in our office at- 
test to its presence. Many hours of school 
and parental time are being consumed; 
bitternesses are being created; patrons are 
trying to help straighten out misunder- 
standings, and state officials are frequent- 
ly pulled into the discussions. Is it worth 
it? Is the naming of two persons to these 
places of honor worth all the difficulties 
which may arise? 

I am well aware of the purposes back of 
the naming of seniors to these specific 
places of honor. The intent is to secure bet- 
ter scholarship on the part of all pupils. 
Theoretically any freshman can look for- 
ward to securing the valedictorian’s award. 
That in itself probably helps to stimulate 
more earnest study. Some good is ac- 
complished during the four years—yet 
only a fraction of what is expected. The 
freshmen are hardly launched on their 
high school career when three fourths of 
them discover they don’t stand a chance 
of ever reaching the doubtful honor. Most 
of these beginners soon forget all special- 
ized senior awards. By the time the sopho- 
more year is reached very few pupils are 
still interested. In the junior year the 
race is narrowed to a mere handful, and 
by the time the senior year is entered all 
have dropped out of the race but two, 
three or four, except in the larger high 
schools. The final stretch is frequently run 
by only two pupils, accompanied, of 
course, in small communities by their 
families. Is it worth it? 

Frictions are often engendered by the 
lack of uniformity in bases used for se- 
lecting the valedictorian and saluatorian. 
Some schools make use of academic rec- 
ords and those only. Despite the fact that 
the salutatorian and valedictorian are sup- 
posed to be the ones who have done that 


EE. tion a: year about this time the ques- 





quality of work which gives promise of 


the largest achievement later, the use of 
the academic record alone leaves out many 
characteristics and qualities which seem- 
ingly are good predictors of success. Some 
schools use both academic and nonacadem- 
l¢ records and make awards on the basis of 
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class work only. Other schools include 
music, art, physical education, extracur- 
ricular activities and many other items 
which are now known to play a large part 
in the success and personal enjoyment of 
the individual in later life. There seems 
to be no consistent policy followed by sec- 
ondary schools. 


The administrative procedure used in 
choosing these special pupils for awards 
run all the way from the ultra democratic 
to the supremely dictatorial. Ina few 
schools teachers and pupils working to- 
gether, develop the procedure to be fol- 
lowed. In other schools teachers only plan 
the ways and means for naming these two 
persons. In still other instances the ad- 
ministrator determines the basis on which 
the valedictorian is to be chosen. Also, 
now and then, we come across an admin- 
istrator who merely names someone to be 
the valedictorian and the _ salutatorian 
without resorting to all the trouble of 
counting up grades and grade points. 
While visiting schools I frequently inquire 
about the methods used for choosing per- 
sons to receive these awards in order to 
learn of the various plans used. In one 
school the administrator said, “Why, I 
simply name someone to be the valedictor- 
ian.”” When asked what he would say if 
a teacher or pupil or parent asked a ques- 
tion concerning his method, his reply was 
“No one ever questions what I do in this 
school.” 

There is probably not much harm done 
to immature boys and girls in the larger 
schools by naming a valedictorian and a 
salutatorian. In the small school it is dif- 
ferent. The harm done there is frequently 
widespread and serious even though for 
the most part kept undercover. Now and 
then as I observe the valedictorian prior 
to delivering my address at commence- 
ment, the person seems to be nervous, 
high strung and overwrought almost be- 
yond endurance. The prolonged struggle 
and the receipt of the honor have been al- 
most too great for the inexperienced child. 
In a few instances I have observed break- 
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downs during the exercises. Some years 
ago in a neighboring state prior to the 
program I talked with the girl who was 
to deliver the valedictory speech. She was 
scared and almost in tears. By a little in- 
conspicuous mingling and listening among 
the people who were gathering for the 
commencement exercises it was learned 
that great rivalry existed between two 
senior girls. The valedictorian had won 
the highest honor by a fraction of a grade 
point. The family of the other girl had 
proceeded to make life miserable for her. 
That evening they were right in the front 
row to see whether she could measure up 
to what their daughter could have done. 
By the time the girl was half way through 
her speech she began to cry, then almost 
to scream as she ran back to the rear of 
the platform. Quite an ordeal for a 17-year 
old. Of course this does not happen often, 
but why have it happen at all? Does the 
choosing of one or two for special honors 
result in as much good for the entire 
school as some other plan might produce? 
If this is the best policy for a school or 
community then it should be continued 
and the procedure improved. The question 
is merely being raised. 

We of the Bureau of Cooperation would 
like to suggest a plan of procedure for 
those schools which feel called on to con- 
tinue naming persons to these two special- 
ized positions. The following steps might 
well receive careful consideration: 

1. The school administrator and teach- 
ers should discuss the procedures thor- 
oughly and should determine on a school 
policy for the selecting of the valedictor- 
ian and the salutatorian, if these two must 
be named. This policy should be published 
each year and made available for all pu- 
pils and parents. 

2. The basis of choice should be quite 
broad. The academic record is not suffi- 
cient. Personally the valedictorian is the 
one who gives promise of the greatest suc- 
cess; since many other qualities enter in- 
to success and happiness in later life than 
mere ability to learn algebra, Latin and 
other subjects, these other qualities ought 
to receive consideration. 

3. The school successes to be considered 
should include all class work, the extra- 
curricular activities carried, and the citi- 
zenship. It is definitely suggested that 
class work and scholarship count for only 
fifty percent. of the total points earned 
toward the highest award; that twenty- 
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five per cent be given for successful and 
judicious participation in extra class ac- 
tivities since these are often of great val- 
ue in later life, and that twenty-five per 
cent of the total award points be given 
for citizenship. Society is much more in 
need right now of good citizens than it is 
of additional scholars of the highly learned 
variety. 

Instead of naming two pupils valedictor- 
ian and salutatorian there is a marked 
trend today toward the selection of several 
seniors who have done specially good 
work. The selections in some schools are 
made on the basis of class work only. In 
other schools account is taken of partic- 
ipation in extracurricular activities. In 
still other schools all three phases of edu- 
cation are given consideration: viz. class 
work, extracurricular activities and citi- 
zenship. In those schools which are run on 
a democratic basis pupils are usually asked 
to participate in the selection of the honor 
students, particularly in the evaluation of 
citizenship. 

Whatever the bases used in the choos- 
ing either a few special honor students, 
such as the valedictorian and salutatorian, 
or a group of capable persons, well round- 
ed personally and educationally, the pro- 
cedures followed should be such that the 
largest amount of wholesome stimulation 
to learning and good citizenship is pro- 
duced in the total student body. Of course 

.o happens that we don’t think vex, 
highly ot the choosing of one or two pu- 
pils ror specialized honors whether they 
are named by an official or chosen on their 
academic records. This plan seldom pro- 
duces the best and most wholesome re- 
sults. A much better practice is that of 
honoring those pupils who have shown 
significant personal development over a 
period of years. At commencement or at 
some other designated time honor should 
be shown to all those pupils (1) who have 
made satisfactory progress in their 
courses and classes, (2) who have partici- 
pated judiciously in the extra curriculum 
of the school, (8) who have year by year 
shown themselves to be good citizens, (4) 
and who have shown at least a little in- 
dividual creative ability in some line of 
endeavor. 





Education should be a matter of great 
concern in a democracy, for our survival 
may depend upon how well we educate our 
citizens.—Robert M. Hutchins 
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And Now An Irish Band 


HADES OF St. Patrick! Sure and can 
S that be Irish music a-floatin’ out o’ 

Latrobe High School? Sure and it is, 
pegorrah! ’Tis the sounds of Latrobe High 
School’s newest student-organized musical 
group the Irish Band! 

The sounds seem to be coming from the 
music room. Sure enough, there are the 
Band’s five members diligently at work 
in a practice session. The boy with the 
trombone is sophmore Henry Romersa 
and the trumpet-puffing Gabriel beside 
him is Donald Bossart, another sopho- 
more. The large boy with the open, honest 
face isn’t a boy at all, but Gerald Nagel’s 
bass horn, behind which is hidden sopho- 
more Gerald Nagel himself. Fastened to 
the end of the clarinet is junior Leonard 
Hvizdos, and above him six-foot-plus Mar- 
tin Skafish, senior, breathes violently in- 
to the tenor saxaphone. Although these 
boys are wearing ordinary school clothes 
as they practice, the costumes they wear 
while performing are much more elabor- 
ate. These outfits, true to the Band’s Irish 
theme, include green shirts besprinkled 
with white shamrocks, white caps deco- 
rated with green shamrocks, and white 
trousers. 

The Irish Band plays nothing but Irish 
songs. The quintet’s repertoire to date in- 
cludes old familiar ballads from the Em- 
erald Isle, such as “Believe Me If All 
Those Endearing Young Charms” and 
“The Wearing of the Green.” The boys 
can also rattle off without hesitation “The 
Rocky Road to Dublin” and “The Land- 
ing of the Paddywhack.”’ Comedy number, 
“Oh, Oh, Oh” requires not only the use of 
the boys’ puffing power, but also their 
vocal cords, as they lay down their instru- 
ments to sing the choruses. 

The organization of this novelty group 
was entirely spontaneous. The five boys, 
all members of the Latrobe High School 
Band, just decided to form a small novelty 
solo group, and then followed up their de- 
cision with action. They bought their own 
music and planned their own rehearsals 
on their own time without aid or prompt- 
ing from the school. At first they prac- 
ticed in Martin Skavish’s basement. After 
the boys had practiced there for some 
time, they decided to graduate to the La- 
trobe High School music room. The plaster 
stood up under the strain, and so the boys 
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have been using the music room for after- 
school practices ever since. Having worked 
a program into shape, the Irish Band made 
its debut November 14 at the intermission 
of the year’s first school dance where the 
five boys got their first taste of applause 
from enthusiastic fellow-students. 

The history of the Irish Band is not so 
short as it may seem, for its roots reach 
deep into the musical soil of Latrobe High 
School. A direct incentive which influ- 
enced the organization of the Irish Band 
was the Little German Band 1 of 1945. 
This group was composed of five members 
of Latrobe High School Band. They played 
a clarinet, a bass horn, a bass drum, a 
trombone, a trumpet, and delivered jokes 
in a thick German accent between num- 
bers. The five boys wore costumes which 
inculded black derbies and small mus- 
taches of the same color. These costumes 
made each German Band member resem- 
ble the well-known Charlie Chaplin-created 
“little man” of the silent films. The Lit- 
tle German Band 1’s repertoire consisted 
of pieces played by real German bands at 
outdoor park concerts. Although the Lit- 
tle German Band played entirely for 
laughs, the renditions of German numbers 
played to the steady regular thumping of 
the bass drum, sounded very much like the 
real thing, and proved to be, through the 
intentional mistakes and discords, an ac- 
curate and humorous burlesque of the tra- 
ditional German band. The Little German 
Band 1 played at school functions, school 
assemblies, community activities, and 
club meetings all through the year. 

Organized spontaneously and without 
school supervision, the Little German 
Band 1, through its fame and popularity, 
gave rise to the Little German Band 2 of 
last year, composed of the same instru- 
ments, the same type of music, and three 
new members. This second German Band 
created the spark which resulted in the 
organization of the Irish Band this year, 
consisting of a new type of music and en- 
tirely new members. 

The Irish Band’s family tree contains 
not only instrumental groups, but. vocal 
groups as well. In 1944 the Terrible Trio 
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came into existence. It was a novelty male 
vocal trio which appeared, garbed in the 
type of costume each comedy song inclu- 
ded on the program required. During its 
hilarious career the Terrible Trio became 
best known for its performance of “Bar- 
nacle Bill the Sailor.” Last year another 
group of boys, prompted by the past suc- 
cess of the Terrible Trio, organized, en- 
tirely on their own just as the Trio had 
done, a Barbershop Quartet which gained 
great popularity. The boys, dressed in 
white barber jackets, sang in close hay- 
mony such songs as ‘Goodby My Coney 
Island Baby” and “My Evaline,” the lat- 
ter becoming their theme song. At the end 
of the year the Barbershop Quartet ac- 








Latrobe’s Irish Band Plays on 


companied the Latrobe High School Girls’ 
Chorus 2 on an 80-mile trip to perform at 
Donora and Greensburg, Pennsylvania 
high schools. 


The history of the Irish Band does not 
stop at 1944 but goes back farther—back 
to the various instrumental groups organ- 
ized through the 1930’s by ‘Latrobe High 
School’s former music director Mr. F. A. 
Ringrose. Unlike the Terrible Trio, the 
Barbershop Quartet, the German Bands, 
and the Irish Band, these earlier instru- 
mental groups were maintained as school- 
sponsored projects, not as spontaneous 
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student ideas. Even though this was the 
case, these trios, quartets, and quintets 
produced the incentive which led to more 
school-sponsored, instrumental groups, 
then to student attemvts at independent 
groups of the same kind, and finally to 
such organizations as the Irish Band. The 
instrumental organizations of 10 and 15 
years ago touched off the enthusiasm for 
small solo groups which grew and devel- 
oped to such a degree as to evolve into 
this year’s entirely independent and self- 
created Irish Band. 

Mr. Ringrose’s solo groups were off- 
shoots of the school’s larger musical or- 
ganizations (band, orchestra and chorus- 
es) as have been all the groups from that 
time on, including the 
Irish Band. The first 
groups began with the 
formation in about 1933 
of the Brass Quintet and 
the Boy’s Octet. The 
Quintet consisted of two 
trumpets, a baritone, a 
trombone and a French 
horn. The Octet was a 
vocal group which sang 
at school and community 
functions. In 136 the 
String Trio and the Clar- 
inet Quartet 1 were or- 
ganized. The former was 
composed of violin, cel- 
lo, and piano. The latter, 
which lasted for three 
years and garnered mu- 
sical awards at Mt. Plea- 
cant, Pennsylvania, and 
California State Teach- 
ers’ College, was only the 
first of four Clarinet 
Quartets that reappeared 
in 1940, 1942, and 1943. 
The second brass group, 
the Brass Quartet, formed in 1937 by 
three girls and one boy, was destined to 
live for two years. The year following its 
demise, two new brass groups took up 
the torch, the Brass Sextet and the Brass 
Choir. The latter organization, consisting 
of 12 or more members, specialized in 
Christmas caroling, and in 1942 was re- 
organized for the duration of two years. 


In the opinion of Mr. F. A. Ringrose, 
these musical groups are worthwhile. He 
says: “One of the greatest benefits of such 
a group is the advantage, lacking in larger 

(Continued on page 223) 
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Junior High Elects A Beauty Queen 


A PROJECT of electing a high school 
beauty queen does not ordinarily rec- 
ommend itself as an ideal activity or 
learning situation to school teachers. It 
didn’t to most of the faculty of Knoxville 
Jr. High School either—when first 
broached. But that it can be made a valu- 
able teaching device—a means of popular- 
izing and even glamorizing many of the 
homely and desirable character traits was 
conclusively demonstrated in a campaign 
conducted recently by the pupils of Knox- 
ville. 


Strictly speaking, calling what took 
place a beauty contest is misnaming. True, 
it was this in the minds of its pupil origi- 
nators and in the fears of the faculty who 
felt that no matter what it was labeled, 
it must inevitably be such. In the actual 
campaign neither beatuy, nor queen, nor 
most popular, nor any of the usual tags 
was used. But that did not lessen the zest 
nor dampen the spirit of the contestants. 
And if beauty of the Atlantic City, or of 
the billboard advertisement, type was in 
the minds of some of the pupils, it was 
not apparent in the hundreds of para- 
graphs which described the ideal girl, the 
most representative girl—‘‘Miss Knoxville 
of 1947.” Instead, thoughts and feelings 
were expressed in such phrases as: 


“She is outstanding, everywhere she 
goes, and people seem to feel happier be- 
cause she’s around. Any time, any place 
she seems to fit in right. 

——She is fun. She isn’t conceited. 
She very seldom talks about other people. 





“T’ve chosen this girl because she is 
friendly with everyone, and tries to make 
new friends and acquaintances. 4g 
The ideal Knoxville girl should 
have a nice personality should be able 
to get along with other people—should not 
be a showoff either. ” 

That the contest started and continued 
on this high plane was not an accident. 
It was due to the imagination and skill of 
the director, the cooperation of the Eng- 
lish teachers, and the trite-because-so-true 
fact that boys and girls are innately fine 
and will respond enthusiastically to a chal- 
lenge to that fineness. 

The project originated at one of the 
weekly meetings of the Knoxviller Club, 
the organization which published the 
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school paper. The president, Francis Greb, 
proposed that the club hold a dance and 
that it be made a real affair—an event— 
2. carnival perhaps, highly advertised and 
successful—which success would redound 
to the prestige of the club. He proposed, 
further, that an election be held by the 
paper to select the most popular girl in 
school, and that as the highlight of the 
dance, she be crowned queen. The members 
reacted enthusiastically to the proposal 
and began to put in suggestions and de- 
tails. It was only the near approach of the 
bell that stopped the flow of “I think’’, 
and “Can’t we—”, and “Let’s have 
and caused a member to suggest that per- 
haps they should take time to ask the ap- 
proval of the sponsor. 

To an idea backed by eighteen enthusi- 
asts, even with its connotation of bath- 
ing beauties, the sponsor found it diffi- 
cult to say no—especially since he knew 
that the president had organizing ability, 
initiative, and artistic skill. So, he agreed 
to look at the school social calendar and 
consult the Activities Director. The cal- 
endar had an open date. And the Activities 
Director said, maybe, on certain condi- 
tions. 


That’s where the project stood—in the 
mavbe stage—over the week end. But the 
club president, unaware of his teacher’s 
hesitancy, was proceeding with his own 
plans. Monday morning he appeared with 
a neatly typed program covering steps 
necessary to the nomination and election 
of a queen, suggested features for the 
dance, and an assortment of posters, 
cleverly done in colors, which he offered 
to place on the bulletin boards and in the 
corridors as the opening gun of an elabo- 
rate advertising campaign. Under this spur 
a conference of teachers and principal 
was called; and after considerable deliber- 
ation, a ‘proceed with caution’ permit was 
issued. 

The activities director went into action. 
She enlisted the interest of the English 
teachers. They began to hold discussions 
on the revresentative girl, the ideal girl— 
her qualities, her appearance, what she 
should do, say and wear. In the meantime 
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the Activities Director had drafted the 
school’s artists headed by Francis Greb. 
They were preparing a huge billboard for 
the main corridor, and blocking out a sil- 
ouette of an attractive “Miss Knoxville” 
for the center of the board. 

Back in the English classrooms the proj- 
ect quickly reached the creative stage. 
The boys and girls began doing character 
sketches. Miss Knoxville took form and 
came to life. She became a blond, a bru- 
nette, a girl who makes friends easily, a 
leader in her homeroom, five feet two with 
eyes of blue, a good dancer, a girl who 
doesn’t talk out of turn but is willing to 
do her share, a girl who 
is not the sloppy, blue- 
jean type, but the kind 
a boy can be proud of. 

The artist crew was 
waiting for the first 
batch of paragraphs. 

They pounced upon 
them and came up with 
ideas. Soon the billboard 
was studded with a vari- 
ety of attention arresting 
slogans, e. g.: Is Cooper- 
ative, Is Tactful, Enjoys 
Sports, Speaks Softly, 
Minds her Ps and Qs, Is 
Cheerful and Gay, Is a 
Good Student. Around 
these placards they ar- 
ranged samples of the first day’s class- 
room output. 

The display caused so much congestion 
that it interfered with between-class traf- 
fic, and raised the writing fever of suc- 
ceeding classes. The billboard overflowed. 
A flat was borrowed from backstage and 
set up in the second floor corridor. Miss 
Knoxville’s identical twin appeared. She 
inquired, “What is Personality?’ The 
paragraphs took up the theme, and the 
chain reaction continued. At about this 
time a slight tinge of envy made itself 
felt. A boy, or perhaps a girl, here and 
there began to ask, “Why don’t we have 
a Mr. Knoxville?” The demand was met 
in this.fashion: A poster appeared pro- 
claiming, “Miss Knoxville likes boys who 
know the score—but play the game. She 
likes the fellows who—are well groomed— 
but aren’t ‘just too, too—’ She goes for 
the lads who—have good manners—and 
aren’t afraid to be GENTLEMEN.” 


Nomination day arrived and ballots 
were distributed. ‘The count showed sixty 
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names entered. From these the top thir- 
teen were declared finalists. The election 
took place the next day, and Miss Knox- 
ville became a reality. 

The dance was a success. Miss Knoxville 
received a beautiful corsage done in the 
Knoxville colors, and was named Mistress 
of Ceremonies. Her twelve attendants re- 
ceived just as beautiful but smaller cor- 
sages. But nomination, election, awards 
and the dance with its trappings and 
thrills were an anticlimax to the fun of 
planning and preparing, the satisfaction 
of seeing your creation displayed, and es- 
pecially the thrilling sensation of belong- 





All Beauties Plus 


ing that comes from spirited participation 
in an all-school contest. 

We teachers can take projects, beauty 
contest, et al., or we can leave them alone 
—if our pupils will let us. Fortunately, 
being enterprising, they won’t always let 
us. When they won’t, we have the respon- 
sibility and the opportunity to focus their 
attention on the real and the valuable, 
and away from the gaudy and the spuri- 
ous. If we are successful, we will accom- 
plish what Mr. Evan W. Ingram, First 
Associate Superintendent of the Pitts- 
burgh Public Schools, said of the Knox- 
ville project, “Through intelligent direc- 
tion, your children are being led to distin- 
guish true gold from tinsel. They are 
learning to mine for themselves genuine 
ore rather than a fool’s variety.” 





“Boys and girls learn the principles of 
citizenship in their games just as well, if 
not more, than in their schools.” 

—Raymond Swing 


’ 
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The Aftermath of “Bessie Green” 


IN CLEVELAND JUNIOR HIGH 

SCHOOL, dramatic productions are 

predicated on the principle that they 
need to be entertaining, but educational as 
well. For this reason all forces are har- 
nessed together. All departments are rep- 
resented. Original scripts are created by 
the English and music departments, who, 
assisted by the physical education depart- 
ment, also coach the players. Scenery is 
constructed by students under the super- 
vision of the art and general shop instruc- 
tors. Costumes are designed and executed 
in the sewing rooms. Lighting and acous- 
tics are arranged by science students. The 
printing of tickets and programs is done 
in the print shop. Commercial students, 
advised by a sponsor, handle finances. 

Therefore, it was possible in our most 
recent play to involve in various capaci- 
ties more than two hundred pupils and the 
entire faculty. 

The theme of the play was dedicated to 
our program of intergroup, interfaith, and 
interracial good will. The general mes- 
sage of the play resolved upon the good 
of improving our community through the 
cooperative efforts of all races, all creeds, 
and all denominations. 

The libretto of the operetta which we 
called “Bessie Green’, the name of the 
central character, opens with a prologue 
in 1984. A fiftieth birthday party is being 
tendered Bessie, now Mayor of the city. 
Among guests assembled are the senator 
from New Jersey, played by a Protest*nt 
youth; Bessie’s husband, a Negro docie™ 
at our City Hospital; and an architect, 
portrayed by a Jewish lad. Each recalls 
the days of his youth and finally the Alma 
Mater which Bess sings as the lights dim. 

The action then changes to the present, 
and by means of a series of flashbacks the 
operetta shows that slum areas have been 
replaved ; war has been eliminated; schools 
provided with television sets; and a new 
muncipal community center built to house 
musical, stage, and cultural activities. 

Bess is depicted as a talented, attrarc- 
tive, personable young Colored student 
who refuses to be submerged by the forces 
of intolerance and proceeds to plan an 
ambitious program which eventuates in 
her becoming the first fema'e mayor of 
the city. 

In a “bey meets girl” sequence Bess 
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soon deserts Paul because he is unambi- 
tious and shiftless. One of ten children 
who live in a four-room cold-water flat 
of a rat-infested slum dwelling, Paul sees 
only hopelessness. His attitude has be- 
come “TI got plenty of nuthin’ and nuthin’s 
plenty for me.” His outlook changes, how- 
ever, when he becomes convinced that 
this is the era of the common man, that 
“what is’ need not continue to be—and 
that the days when his people could only 
secure a day’s work, a porter’s job, or, if 
most fortunate, placement in civil service, 
are now changing. Furthermore, Bessie’s 
rise in school popularity and her election 
to the Student Congress, despite the op- 
position of those on the right side of the 
tracks, convince him that he, too, may 


‘realize his secret ambition and become a 


doctor. 


The operetta was designed to permit as 
many students as wished to participate. 
Thirty-three speaking parts were devel- 
oped Several large production scenes were 
incorporated—including an election rally 
and a musical concert featuring a chorus 
of 120. 

The operetta, part of our program of 
communal intergroup education, raised 
many questions in my mind. Ours is a 
heterogeneous school in an economically 
underprivileged 2rea with an enrollment 
of 80% Negroes, as many of Italian ex- 
traction (two traditionally conflicting 
forces) and the remainder Polish, Irish, 
Czech, and German—with all religious 
eroups represented as well. How would 
the theme of the operetta be received? 
How would the adults react? Would they 
accept the character of Bessie as realistic? 

Accordingly, we planned an aftermath 
of the show. Our committee of intergroup 
education devised a questionnaire which 
was inserted into the program and which 
each guest was requested to return to the 
ushers at the close of the evening. We did 
this for two reasons: 

1. To obtain audience estimation of our 
play. 

2. To emphasize the play’s message in 
acdition to its entertainment. 
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AUDIENCE PARTICIPATION QUESTIONNAIRE 


1. Do you admire a girl like Bessie Green? 
Yes No 
2. Check one of the following: 
a. The story of Bessie Green 
could really happen in Newark 
——b. The story of Bessie Green 
could never happen in Newark. 
3. What I liked in the show. 
a. Music 
——b. Choristers 
—c. Story 
——d. The theme of good-will and 
brotherhood. 
——e. The team work of students of all 
races and creeds. 
——f. Anything else. 























4. Your further comments. 








The responses, when summarized showed: 


1. The audience unanimously admired 
the character of Bessie Green. 

2. By a vote of 5 to 1 the audience be- 
lieved the story of a Colored girl’s becom- 
ing mayor could happen in Newark. 

3. In order of preference the audience 
liked: 

a. The teamwork of all races and 
creeds. 
b. The theme of good will 
brotherhood. 
c. The music. 
d. The story. 
Further comments were: 

“A wonderful show and a beautiful mes- 
sage of love and brotherhood.” 

“A night of enjoyment—well spent.” 

“*Bessie Green’ has the greatness of a 
real show.” 

“It was wonderful.” 

“Keep up the good work.” 

“In all respects—good.” 

“Good organization.” 

“Shows great talent.” 

“Left me speechless.” 

“Best show I have ever seen.” 

“Fine work of both faculty and stu- 
dents.” 

“It’s heartwarming.” 

“The entire program was one of the 
most wonderful shows ever given in any 
school.” 

In order to secure pupil reactions, the 
cooperation of the English department 
was enlisted. The day after the students’ 
matinee, English teachers included as an 


and 
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additional suggested topic for a composi- 
tion a three-paragraph theme covering: 

1. The story of “Bessie Green”’. 

2. What I Liked Most. 

3. What I Didn’t Like. 

Some four hundred compositions were 
submitted and condensed into a group 
composition which follows: 

“The story about Bessie Green was a 
very excellent way to show how races can 
cooperate with one another. It showed 
friendship and a true-to-life working to- 
gether. It was real. 

“The main part of the play showed rs 
that when you are a good citizen, no mat- 
ter how rich or poor, you have an equal 
chance in the United States. 

“Bessie Green was the saga of good- 
will, brotherhood, and mutual friendshin, 
expressed in a different way—a manner 
that proved both educational and enter- 
taining as it showed we are all the same, 
regardless of color or creed. As long as 
you have ambition, you have some chance 
in the world...Poverty has no effect on 
success.... 

“We must work as a team with no prej- 
udice against anyone...... It is not race 
that makes you successful. It is knowl- 
edge and personality. 

“Tf every girl today had the ‘spunk’ and 
determination of Bessie Green, women 
would have more successful chances,” said 
one student, while another argued: ‘“Poli- 
tics is no place for women. I wasted my 
money in coming to a show that was a 
pep-talk.” 

“T liked the show because it told about 
a girl our own age and what we could do 
if we really worked toward that destina- 
tion. 

“The big reason I liked the play was 
that it showed brotherhood among the 
children of Cleveland Junior High School. 

“If every girl was like Bessie Green, 
this world would be 100% better.” 

“The story of Bessie Green tells that we 
all have a right to vote for whom we want. 

“What I liked about the show was that 
they all worked together, sang together, 
and spoke together. I liked the story be- 
cause it was so true to life.” 

“Those who helped the show of shows 
had as a reward a ‘Show of Shows’! Ev- 
ervone left with a feeling of satisfaction.” 

“It proves more people can be friends 
instead of enemies. I hope that next time 
I can be in it. 

“It was entertaining, amusing, and en- 
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joyable. The only thing I didn’t like was 
the long concert scene. 


“T saw plays in other schools but this 
beats all. 

“This is the first time I have been to 
the show. I enjoyed it so much that next 
year I will save movie money to see this 
educational show twice, and | will see all 
of them from now on—even after my 
graduation.” 

Since we are a three-year school, we 
tried to note differences in reactions, es- 
pecially between 7B’s 12-year-old fresh- 
men and the comparatively more mature 
15 and 16-year-old seniors. Accordingly, 
the following observations were drawn: 

“Most of the members of the 7B groups 
saw the show. Practically all of them mis- 
sed the significance, the story behind ‘Bes- 
sie Green’. The story itself, of a girl and 
boy romance starting in school and con- 
tinuing into adult life was what they got. 

“They liked all of the show. They liked 
best those parts which were taken by 
members of their own grade. 

“The 9B’s liked the show and understood 
the story behind the action. They all got 
the concept of brotherhood, equal oppor- 
tunity, etc. 

“They were rather more critical of the 
show. ‘(the majority liked very much the 
quartet. They liked next the Broadway 
Rhythm number—as is natural. Most of 
them thought the Chorister’s number was 
too long. A great many commented on the 
teamwork evidenced by the cast. They all 
agreed they got their money’s worth!” 

There were other interesting after- 
maths of the show. One student, a delin- 
quent, a truant, a probationer for theft, 
a product of a broken home, a boy who 
hates school and everything associated 
with it suddenly evoked a spark of interest 
and came to school to sit in on rehearsals. 
After the show he wrote a poem, much to 
the surprise of his English teacher and 
his counselor. His poem represented the 
only piece of written work he has ever 
submitted. A wedge has now been opened. 
Perhaps through a series of conferences 
and much guidance he can still be reclaim- 
ed. His poem, which was published in our 
school paper, follows: 


BESSIE GREEN 


This story I am telling is titled Bessie 
Green, 

It’s all about her school life when she was 
just a teen. 
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She was enrolled in Cleveland, the best 
school of them all. 

When the scene opened they were convers- 
ing in the hall. 

She’s talking to her boy friend who thinks 
that she is grand, 

But her report card’s perfect and this he 
can’t understand. 

Bess Green was e’er so popular, the hero- 
ine of the school, 

But there was Paul, her boy friend, com- 
pared to her, a fool. 

She was elected President of Cleveland 
Jr. High, 

But for the job of Governor of New Jersey 
she urged to try 

And it was at this great moment that by 
Bessie, Paul was praised. 

At the end of this great story her boy 
friend’s marks were raised. 


Another aftermath came in the form of 
invitations from other schools and P. T. 
A.’s to reproduce parts of the program. 
The cast has already accepted one such 
invitation and appeared before one of the 
more active P. T. A. groups. 


Several interesting sidelights are worth 
noting. I observed closely to see if I could 
note any changes in personality factors 
in the principals. Fortunately I was 
pleased to see no deleterious effects. 
Neither newspaper publicity, photographs 
in the papers, nor newly won popularity 
spoiled them. This is most gratifying. 

Another outgrowth of the show was 
the continuation of a boys’ quartet which 
has since appeared in other programs and 
will soon be heard on the air. 

“Bessis Green”, as a school-wide proj- 
ect in entertainment, was also an educa- 
tional procedure. It not only preached 
good-will but permitted its practice during 
rehearsal and training periods. It proved 
that much outside the realm of actual 
classroom procedure can contribute to the 
personality and self-disciplinary develop- 
ment of all participants. It enabled the 
Faculty-Student Committee on Intergroup 
Education by means of the questionnaire 
and reaction compositions to gauge the ef- 
fects of the performance and to guide 
themselves in planning future activities. 





The school is most likely judged on its 
activities, and rises and falls in the pub- 
lic’s judgment on the success or failures 
of these activities —William R. Boone, in 
The Bulletin of the National Association 
of Secondary School Principals 
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Mean High Morale 


JOHN F. BRUNETT 

School of Journalism 
Montana State University 
Missoula, Montana 


HEN morale sinks in a small high 

school, it goes to the bottom. What 
is worse, it usually stays there until the 
man responsible comes through with a 
corking good administrative move to pull 
the school out of the doldrums. 

Few honest tears can be shed for the 
aaministrator who lies awake nights to 
worry about low student morale, yet who 
is overlooking the one trick that might 
win the game—a school newspaper. 

No enlivened program, no matter how 
fully crammed with juicy extra-curricular 
activities and how tantalizingly set before 
the student, can succeed without publicity. 
That is where a newspaper can pay off 
immediately. 

Leaders in many diverse segments of 
today’s society spend huge amounts of en- 
ergy and money to publicize their ideas. 
Newspaper publicity is their most effi- 
cient tool. And that same tool is available 
to every school administrator. 

But the newspaper must be by and for 
the students. If the individual student 
can be made to think of the school paper 
as his own personal paper, dealing with 
problems that concern him and his age di- 
rectly, a long stride toward esprit de corps 
will have been taken. When a newspaper 
has achieved this confidence, its power is 
tremendous. 

Achieving the students’ confidence is 
simply a matter of allowing the students 
to get out the newspaper themselves. A 
more important problem, and more diffi- 
cult one, is the problem of channeling this 
great power of thought-guidance into the 
right directions. 

In these times of disastrous teaching 
loads, this problem of supervision may 
seem forbidding at first glance, but a 
more careful look makes it seem less so. 
Furthermore, when the long-run benefits 
of a carefully guided student newspaper 
are investigated, the extra time demanded 
from a member of the staff is well worth 
it. 

Actually, little time is needed. Student 
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newspapers should run themselves, up to 
the point where young minds sometimes 
have difficulty. That is, the details of get- 
ting out a paper are soon learned, and the 
instructor need only exert active guidance 
in matters of broad editorial policy. In 
the case of a weekly publication the in- 
structor, after the routine is well estab- 
lished, may give as little time as that re- 
quired to read the copy before it goes to 
press. 

The excellent opportunity for applica 
ticn of real-life situations invariably cre- 
ates a lively interest and a sense of re- 
sponsibility in the student engaged on a 
newspaper staff. His juvenile tendency to 
go astray in matters of social judgment 
is, therefore, curbed to a degree, and his 
instructor is less apt to be called upon for 
continuous supervision. 

Once extra-curricular, student news- 
papers are now included by most author- 
ities in modern curricula. Aside from the 
value of giving students a voice and de- 
veloping in them a collective personality 
to raise morale, the newspaper stands as 
an efficient method of instruction. 


For the student who works on his 
school’s newspaper there is the opportun- 
ity of work-experience which is being 
stressed today. Talents for constructive 
leadership can be developed in the student 
as he attacks the problem of his world and 
writes about them for his readers—not to 
— the value of self expression in it- 
self. 

Most educators emphasize in our schools 
the function of preparing the youngster 
for adult life. Along this line, the student, 
by working on his paper, becomes more 
familiar with all papers. He becomes more 
adept in detecting the shortcomings of 
modern journalism. In adult life, when 
much of his thinking will be formed by 
this great medium of information, such 
ability will, to say the least, do him no 
harm. 





Facts Regarding Practices 
In Secondary School Speech Contests 


(Continued from page 212) 

dominantly localized in five of these 
states. These covered over 75 percent of 
the “frequent” responses reported. 

The use of canned speeches in extempore 
speaking claimed 20 of 124 replies in the 
“frequent” column. Once more certain 
state localization was noted with four 
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states being responsible for 13 of the 20 
reports of this practice as “frequent’’. 


In this survey the questionnaire does 
not provide for a check as to whether 
standard or “unethical” practices were in- 
dicaied in xtate league or National Foren- 
sic League competition. 


Schools recommended two prominent 
additions or changes to state league rules: 
(a) the incorporation of a point system 
based on individual performance rather 
than a “‘won-lost” decision basis was sug- 
gested by 64.1 percent of the schools; (b) 
greater emphasis on forums, discussions 
and panels was asked by 70.8 percent of 
the schools. 


In conclusion, the writer desires to 
state an unofficial opinion based in part 
upon the evidence reported above. In 
some cases speech contests have been the 
beginning of a speech program in a sec- 
ondary school; in some cases they have 
been, and still are, the speech program; 
in others they are a relatively small part 
of a well developed scheme of speech train- 
ing, being used as motivation and training 
ground for superior students. It is this 
last position whch is most tenable educa- 
tionally and most desirable from a speech 
teacher’s point of view. We need the great 
part of speech training in the basic frame- 
work of curricular instruction where it 
can reach all students. The contest still 
has much value and appeal as an oppor- 
tunity for superior performance on a com- 
petitive basis. However, it is not the only 
method of motivating outstanding work. 


The data in this survey do not show 
on a national basis frequent abuses or use 
of unethical practices. Instead they showed 
localized conditions where the undesirable 
activities exist. In three of the most ob- 
noxious of these unethical practices, the 
same four states were repeated offenders. 
Incidentally, these were “hot spots” of 
contest activity, where this motivation of 
winning decisions surmounts that of a 
broader philosophy in speech education. 
These localities need to put their speech 
houses in order. They need to get a better 
orientation to a sound program of speech 
education. Administrators, speech teach- 
ers and league officials could profit from 
in-service training in this direction. They 
should codify ethics in the contest field 
and see that winning at any cost is def- 
initely condemned. Personnel which is 
(nly contect-minded in speech shculd be 
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steadily supplanted by individuals who see 
broader goals in speech instruction. Con- 
test and extra-class speech should supple- 
ment or work reciprocally with curricular 
work. It should not dominate class instruc- 
tion or replace it. 


Teacher training institutions also have 
a responsibility. Preparatory programs 
should give candidates a thorough speech 
training based upon sensible perspective 
towards the relationship among correc- 
tive speech, curricular speech tor every 
student, the place of speech contests and 
desirable practice in their administration. 


When some of these actions are taken, 
we can hope for improvement locally and 
nationally, not only in practices in second- 
ary school speech contests, but also in the 
development of effective programs of 
speech education. 





And Now an Irish Band 

(Continued from page 214) 
organizations, of hearing one another 
play. Through this means, musical ap- 
preciation for technical difficulties of 
other instruments, musical ear able to 
hear and recognize other parts, and the 
individual musician’s capabilities are al- 
so developed. The small groups then 
strengthen the larger organizations. These 
groups are good not only because they de- 
velop musicianship, but also because they 
promote friendships, fun, mental health, 
and enthusiasm which group members 
pass on to their associates, interesting 
them in music and the formation of simi- 
lar organizations.” 


The philosophy of Mr. S. R. Green, 
present music director at Latrobe High 
School, regarding the Irish Band and 
groups like it is also favorable. “The mu- 
sic department encourages these bands 
and other groups which spring up,” he 
states, and goes on to say: “The extreme 
size of Latrobe High School’s musical or- 
ganizations promotes interest that 
prompts the students to start these groups 
all of which have been of high standard. 
In connection with the benefits the school 
receives from the groups, I feel that it’s 
like a shot in the arm to the other students 
to know that their classes have produced 
these small entertainment groups. It’s al- 
so a source of pride to them. As to the 
musicians themselves, they do the work 
for their own pleasure and enjoyment, so 
it’s a w7l'-snent tse of their leisre time.” 
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ASSEMBLY 
PROGRAMS 


for APRIL 








This time, as a means of introduction, two 
short articles written in “How We Do It” style 
will be printed. The first, on “Outdoor Assem- 
blies,’ was written by Miss Mildred Hazelton 
Rice, Dean of Girls, in charge of activities at 
Lindbergh Junior High, Long Beach, California. 
The second article, “The Assembly Program at 
Richfield High School,” is by Mr. Dean J. Isbell, 
Program Chairman, at the Richfield, Utah, High 
School. 

Outdoor Assemblies. The word “assembly” may 
call to mind memories of spacious auditoriums, 
but this is not the picture the word conjures up 
for a student of Lindbergh Junior High, Long 
Beach. Instead, he sees a large field where groups 
of students sit in an informal way. 

“Sit” is perhaps much too passive a word to 
describe the group action at an outdoor assem- 
bly, for there is student activity participation, 
expressed through marching, singing, standing, 
and sitting. This provides the muscular activity 
so necessary to students of the junior-high age. 

Lindbergh Junior High is located in a fast- 
growing section of Long Beach. The school was 
planned for 800 pupils; there are now about 
1600. At the last outdoor assembly there were 
2200 students—600 tenth-graders had returned 
from senior high to present a new loud-speaker 
to the school. 

The pupils come onto the field at a special 
point, between a row of Eucalyptus trees, and 
pass down a well-marked path to the section re- 
served for their grade. The marking of the field 
is a pupil activity, under the direction of the 
student commissioner of athletics. There is al- 
ways music during the assembling, usually by 
the school band. The type of platform needed 
and all other equipment used is assembled by 
pupils. It is possible to have all of these assem- 
blies largely pupil-planned and pupil-executed, 
because they are working with simple material. 

However simple the planning may have been, 
the idea did not spring full grown into perfect per- 
formance. Rather, it is the result of about three 
years of careful planning and _ trial-and-error 
performance, until the physical aspects of the 
programs have been more or less standardized. 

A great deal of credit is due the physical edu- 
cation department, that sponsored the first out- 
door assembly, a May Festival. This in a large 
measure set the pattern for all outdoor assem- 
blies. As part of this program, each class was 
taught to march to a designated place on the 
field. The culminating number on this particular 
program was a Virginia reel in which the entire 
student body joined. It was an unforgettable sight 
to see this great body of students, the boys in 
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jeans and bright shirts, the girls in gingham 
dresses and gay paper sunbonnets, going through 
these old figures with such zest. 

After this assembly, more and more occasions 
arose during the school year when it seemed im- 
perative to have the entire student body together. 
The last ninth-grade class was particularly con- 
scious of the physical limitations placed on their 
programs. They gave the matter a great deal of 
thought, and finally decided that a new loud- 
speaker would do the most toward increasing the 
scope of the programs. They raised the money 
for its purchase through a Valentine Day party. 
This new equipment made it possible to present 
a play at the last outdoor assembly. 

The play was written and presented by the 
Oral Expression class. It depicted the events 
that led up to the purchase of the loud-speaker, 
with special emphasis on the part played by the 
faculty sponsor. Large printed placards were 
used to tell the audience what it needed to know 
about time and scene changes. The stage was 
built from movable risers, with the handball 
court as a back wall. 

No doubt this would have seemed very primi- 
tive to many student bodies, but Lindberg stu- 
dents thought it good entertainment. Guests com- 
ment on the good order in these assemblies. This 
is largely because through group participation 
each child has a special sense of belonging, of 
sharing in every program, in a manner that is 
not possible in more conventional surroundings. 
Experience in capitalizing on disabilities has al- 
ways played a large part in the American tra- 
dition, and Lindbergh students consciously or 
unconsciously have accepted this idea as part of 
their heritage. 

The Assembly Program at Richfield High. In 
preference to describing one particular assembly, 
I have chosen to discuss the over-all picture of 
our yearly assembly program at Richfield, Utah, 
High School. Such a program, as may be seen 
from the discussion, provides an excellent means 
of student planning and participation. We, as a 
faculty, endorse this practice and provide what 
help and direction is needed to further the need 
of our student entertainment. 

Our school has one of the most unique assem- 
bly plans in Utah. The program is one that in- 
volves every teacher and many students during 
the course of a school year. 

It had its origin some three years ago, when 
a need was felt and recognized for a better quali- 
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ity assembly program. Prior to this time, we had 
an indefinite program that would run from 45 
minutes to an hour. This was not satisfactory for 
two reasons, namely: it used too few pupils with 
developed talent, and these were excused from 
too many classes for rehearsal. 

Then a plan was conceived to have a regular 
40 minute program each Thursday. The three 
regular periods are reduced 10 minutes each to 
provide time. At the beginning of the year, the 
student body vice-president, with the program 
chairman, assigns the dates for all assemblies. 
These are broken into five divisions, namely: 
student body, class, homeroom, lyceum, and 
clubs. 

Our emphasis is on the homeroom. We elect a 
representative from each of the homerooms to our 
student council and they, as a group, decide the 
policies, and the individuals supervise their 
homeroom assembly. 

By scheduling in advance, each homeroom 
knows its responsibility and the date of produc- 
tion, and consequently can provide better and 
more representative programs. 

An outstanding assembly presented during the 
year was entitled “Dusk on the Desert.” It used 
as a central theme Utah’s Centennial, and de- 
picted a night’s entertainment while our pi- 
oneers rested after a day’s march across the 
plains. There, by introduction from a script, 
songs and poems of those days were done. Under 
lights and with costume, it made an effective 
presentation of the theme. 

In the homeroom assembly plays, skits and 
general entertainment are presented. We insist 
that each one have a theme. This makes them 
stay to an idea and tempers the frame of mind 
of the students that make up the audience. 

We feel this is an effective program because 
our assemblies are not merely a place to go to 
get out of class but rather they are good, sound 
educational entertainment. The assembly pro- 
vides a means for more students to participapte 
during the year, which is basic educational prac- 
tice. 

PROGRAM SUGGESTIONS FOR APRIL 


Week of March 29—April 2—Novelty Assem- 
bly Program 

At the risk of overemphasizing this type of 
program, a novelty assembly is suggested for 
this week. Two illustrations of novelty programs 
which might afford some new ideas are given 
below. The first on the “Magic Show” was writ- 
ten by Mr. Elwood V. Hess, Dean of Boys, Tech- 
nical High School, Oakland, Calif. The second 
on the “Western Talent Program” is by Miss 
Doris Brown, Assembly Chairman, Lakewood, 
Ohio, High Sckcol, 

The Magic Show. This program, presented by 
the Magic Club of Oakland, California, Technical 
High School, one of the few magic clubs in high 
schools of the country, was one of the most in- 
teresting assemblies of the year. All performers 
were strictly high school students and members 
of the club. 

After the assembly had been called to order 
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and all students seated, lights were dimmed and 
the spotlight from the balcony revealed a puff 
of smoke on the stage floor and the master of 
ceremonies appeared. After one or two slight- 
of-hand tricks, he introduced the first number. 
This magician tied together three different col- 
ored silk handkerchiefs, rolled them together, 
and unwrapped a beautiful American flag. This 
was his best act. 

Then came the Chinese card expert. This 
Chinese boy performed his tricks by pulling 
cards out of the air and from all unbelievable 
sources. 

The third act featured the president of the 
club and the most experienced magician. He 
presented ‘“‘Princess Badda” who “sees all, knows 
all, and tells nothing.” The magician then pro- 
ceeded to go through the audience asking for 
questions to be answered by means of a very 
clever key system. “Princess Badda” was able to 
answer and describe articles given to the ma- 
gician by the students. This part of the perform- 
ance made the biggest hit with the students and 
is a stunt that could, with some practice, be per- 
formed by two or three clever students. It 
lends itself very nicely for a rally. 


Western Talent Program. “Howdy everybody! 
Welcome to the Circle O Ranch,” greeted Jack 
“Sharpshooter” Moffitt, master of ceremonies for 
Lakewood, Ohio, High School’s Western Talent 
Assembly. This “Home on the Range” show was 
fashioned after a Western ranch, the set includ- 
ing a cross-bar fence, campfire, and heads of 
horses peering around the corner of the back- 
drop. 

Jack introduced the first number, and three 
cowboys came from the fence top with their 
guitar, bass viol, accordian to play “Don’t Fence 
Me In” while another jean-clad student did the 
vocal. Other members of the troup were ar- 
ranged around the campfire, and would come 
forward to do their number as announced by 
Jack. One girl, supposedly from south of the 
border, did a Spanish Rumba, followed by a 
“Tumbling Trio” who did antics on the parallel 
bars, which served as their horses. The round- 
up continued with a juggler, a magician (trying 
city-folks’ tricks), a cowgirl dance, western 
jokes, and a comical number, supplemented with 
motions by the Boys’ Octette. As grand finale 
the “ranch hands” sang, with the audience join- 
ing in, “Home on the Range” while the tumblers 
built a complicated pyramid and the stage lights 
dimmed to a purple hue as in a sunset. 

And what were the behind-the-scene plans? 
A student chairman was chosen from the stu- 
dent council to arrange and direct the annual 
affair. This chairman held tryouts, open to all, 
two nights after school. Selections of the best 
acts were made, and after three two-hour re- 
hearsals the show was put on for the school. 
Only thirty minutes time was allowed; there- 
fore, each act had to be timed to the second, and 
encores were refused. 

This type of program gives the students an op- 
portunity to display their talents and express 
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themselves. The group aiso had the thrill, and 
worry and trouble, too, of putting on their own 
show for their own classmates. It is the students 
themselves who know what their age wants and 
that is just what Lakewoodites received. 

Week of April 5-9—Program to Advertise 
Yearbook 


This week seems an appropriate time to hold 
an assembly to advertise the school yearbook. 
Several programs have been described in former 
articles to advertise and promote the school 
newspaper but this is the first time a program 
has been suggested to deal with the annual. Fol- 
lowing is a brief report of a program of this 
kind which was presented at the Andrew Lewis 
High School, Salem, Virginia. It was contributed 
by Mrs. Rose F. Little, Instructor in the Depart- 
ment of English at that school. 


A very interesting program was presented last 
spring at the Andrew Lewis High School, Salem, 
Virginia, by the Annual Staff. It was planned by 
the staff to advertise and promote the yearbook, 
“The Pioneer,” and to raise funds to help pay 
for it. A program for this purpose is given each 
year. It is first given in assembly and followed 
by an evening performance for the public. After 
the night performance there is a square dance 
for the public and the students. 

The script for the program is always original, 
written by the students themselves. Last year 
the theme centered around the name of the book 
and our school, Andrew Lewis. The students de- 
cided to find out something about the man for 
whom our school is named and from which the 
yearbook gets its title, “The Pioneer.” First the 
junior civics class delved into histories of the 
community and brought forth many interesting 
facts, amusing as well as historical. These were 
written into the form of a pageant contrasting 
forms of education, entertainment, and every- 
day living as they were in the pioneer days of 
Andrew Lewis and as they are today. The pag- 
eant afforded an enjoyable hour for voung and 
old. 

The history of Andrew Lewis was compiled, 
mimeographed by our office staff, and fashioned 
into booklets with an attractive cover bearing 
the picture of Andrew Lewis himself. Included 
in these booklets was the cast of characters for 
the pageant. These were sold at both perform- 
ances as programs, and the profit used to help 
finance the yearbook. 

Week of April 12-16—Pan American Day As- 
sembly Program 

Pan American Day, April 14, is observed sim- 
ultaneously in all the twenty-one American Re- 
publics to demonstrate inter-American friend- 

ship and unity. A chief project of the Pan Ameri- 
can Clubs which exist in a large number of 
schools is arranging suitable assembly and other 
programs for Pan American Day. Programs of 
skits, songs, folk dances, quizzes, exhibits of 
handicraft, and pageants are presented in num- 
erous schools. Program materials may be secured 
from the Pan American Union, Washington, D. 
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C., and from the Division of Inter-American Edy. 
cational Relations, Washington, D. C. 

Below are accounts of assembly programs giy. 
en in two high schools on Pan American Day, 
The first, entitled “A Pan American Day As. 
sembly,” was written by Miss Nell V. Smyres, 
Teacher of Social Studies in the Garfield High 
School, Terre Haute, Indiana. The second, “The 
Good Neighbor,” is by Mr. W. D. Broderick, 
Ahrens Trade School, Louisville, Kentucky. 

A Pan American Day Assembly. Pan American 
Day, April 14, 1947, was observed at Garfield 
High School of Terre Haute, Indiana, by an ‘as- 
sembly program planned by the social studies 
and Spanish departments. The purpose was to 
create an appreciation of some of the customs 
of our Latin neighbors, to awaken interest in 
their contributions in fields of art, literature, 
and music, and to inform our student group on 
some of the economic and social problems faced 
by the peoples of all the Americas. 

The stage setting suggested a plaza and a 
market place and action was continuous, the lo- 
cation of the speakers indicating where events 
were taking place. In the market, wares of three 
vendors were on display: flowers, serapes and 
other woven goods, and baskets, pots, and trays. 
The displays were provided by members of the 
faculty and of the student body and were num- 
erous enough to fill half the stage with gay col- 
or and interesting design. 

A junior girl spoke briefly of the establish- 
ment of Pan American Day and of the plan and 
purpose of the assembly. 

The action began with the conversation of 
three college girls, one of whom was an ex- 
change student from the United States. These 
students discussed a few outstanding persons of 
Latin America, including the poets Ruben Dario 
of Nicaragua and Gabriela Mistral of Chile. One 
of Senorita Mistral’s poems, “Piececitos,” was 
read in Spanish and in English. 

As the students concluded their conversation 
and started to the market their attention was 
attracted to a group of gayly dressed girls who 
entered the plaza and danced the rumba. Fol- 
lowing this, they mingled with others in the 
market, where episodes followed in rapid suc- 
cession: the attempt of an English speaking tour- 
ist to make a purchase, a children’s game which 
irritated the vendor of baskets and pots, greet- 
ings of old friends who had been separated for 
some weeks, the songs of strolling mariachi, a 
conversation explaining the making of serapes, 
and the lullabies of the flower vendor sung to 
her small child. In the plaza three girls in cos- 
tume sang “The Cuba.” 

The program was concluded with a radio 
broadcast, and the market activities ceased as all 
stopped to listen to “La Paloma” sung in Span- 
ish and in English. This was followed by a news- 
cast of items regarding recent events in the 
Americas. In observance of Pan American Day, 
the newscaster closed his remarks by introducing 
one who gave “The Pledge to the Americas” by 
Gabriela Mistral. This lovely pledge closed with 
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the words, “We renew our vow that, in the in- 
tercourse between the twenty-one nations, we 
shall repudiate violence as treachery to the 
principles of eternal right, and challenge injus- 
tice as a blot on that glorious honor by which 
we now and shall forever live.” 

The Good Neighbor. The 1947 Pan American 
Day assembly at Ahrens Trade School, Louis- 
ville, Ky.. was no mere play in which the stu- 
dents acted out what they thought should be co- 
operation between the Americas. It was a real 
experience in co-operation. For, the classes in 
social studies which presented an original pag- 
eant, “The Good Neighbor,” had been playing 
“good neighbor” to two Latin American junior 
college students who had enrolled in the school 
for experience in “conversational English” before 
entering the local university. 

Assigned to classes in American History and 
Problems of Democracy so that they might par- 
ticipate in the informal class discussion, and to 
an English class for training in grammar and 
diction, these young men readily made them- 
selves acceptable class members. The regular 
students responded happily to the opportunity to 
serve strangers. Their interest in helping with 
reading and speech problems was gratifying. In- 
dividuals assumed responsibility for coaching. 
They were welcomed into previously organized 
committees whose members carefully helped 
them prepare materials for class discussion. So- 
cial affairs outside school included the young 
Mexican and Colombian. 

When the group began to plan for Pan Ameri- 
can Day, we used the help and advice of the 
Latin Americans in planning and carrying out 
the details of our pageant presented in assembly 
on April 14. Action in the pageant centered in 
a speaking chorus which expressed approval or 
disapproval of the events depicted in four epi- 
sodes in the history of Latin America: Spain the 
Conqueror, Freedom Dawns, New Enemies, and 
the Good Neighbor. The two Latins helped us 
put much of the chorus conversation into Span- 
ish, taught the members of the class to speak it, 
and offered criticisms as to how well or poorly 
we were expressing the Latin spirit in what we 
were doing. 

There is no doubt that our pupils have a bet- 
ter realization of the meaning of Pan American 
co-operation than they could have secured from 
a purely intellectual consideration of the prob- 
lem. 

Week of April 19-23—Interschool Discussion 
Program 

Interschool forums and discussion programs 
have been held as assemblies in a number of 
places during the past few years. It is a type of 
program which would be suitable for any time 
in the school year. This department is indebted 
to Mrs. Katherine B. Vargas of the Social Studies 
Department, Williams Memorial Institute, New 
London, Conn., for the account of how it is done 
in her school which follows. 

The Junior Citizens’ Council of Williams Mem- 
orial Institute, New London, Conn., has for sev- 
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eral years sponsored student participation as- 
semblies in the form of forum discussions. It 
was felt almost immediately that interest in such 
discussions would increase if neighboring schools 
were invited to participate. 

The plan is to send out invitations to the near- 
by high schools to participate, mentioning the 
number of speakers and the number in the au- 
dience. A complete outline of topics chosen and 
special assignment of subtopics, plus a bibliog- 
raphy on the question is sent with the invita- 
tion. A date is set for preliminary meeting of 
participants and faculty advisers are invited. At 
the preliminary meeting introductions are made, 
a “warm-up” discussion is held, references are 
evaluated, and terms defined. 

The assembly is an hour in length. A moder- 
ator is invited, someone from the field of edu- 
cation, not too local. If possible, the moderator 
attends the preliminary meeting; if not, he meets 
students immediately preceding the program. 

A student leader of the school introduces the 
program and speakers. Each speaker talks for 
three to four minutes on the assigned topic, and 
the student leader then introduces the moderator, 
who conducts the program. At first, all discus- 
sion was carried on by the group on the stage, 
including the speaker and those in the discussion 
group. Recently, the practice has been to permit 
questions and discussion from the audience. 

Other schools have returned our invitations. 
At present, we have three interschool discussion 














Student leadership 
in action-- 








- §0 You 
Were Elected! 


By Bailard and McKown 


This book clearly pictures the qualities 
needed for successful leadership in student 
organizations ranging from the general 
organization to school clubs, and from 
formal meetings to the social affairs in 
which all students participate, such as 
dances, parties, and sports events. 


It is written for students themselves—to 
help them plan better and more enjoyable 
events and show greater ability to lead 
others if given a chance. List Price, $2.00. 


Send for copies on approval. 





McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
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programs per year. Recently an interschool com- 
mittee was organized to assist in the work. There 
are many possibilities for variation in the pro- 
gram. We heartily recommend a program of this 
type to other schools. 

Week of April 26-30—Assembly for Next 
Year’s Freshmen 

As May is crowded with activities, the last 
week in April is usually the best time to hold 
an assembly for pupils who are expected to en- 
roll in the high school the following September. 
The outline given below of an assembly of this 
kind presented annually at the North High 
School, Sheboygan, Wisconsin, should be sug- 
gestive in arranging a program for future fresh- 
men. 

Each year, two representatives of the student 
council visit the grade schools which send stu- 
dents to the high school. They discuss for the 
prospective freshmen these topics: 

a. Courses—requirements, electives, etc. 

b. Activities—clubs, organizations, outside 
activities, etc. 

c. Student participation in school govern- 
ment. 

d. What it means to be a student at the high 
school. 

e. The cost of attending high school. 

f. Why it is important to begin planning 
early for high school. 

A copy of the high school handbook is pre- 
sented to each prospective member of the next 
freshmen class, and important items indicated 
and explained. A question-and-answer period 
follows, and subject and activities sheets are left 
with each eighth grader to be filled out later. 

The students who are expected to enter the 
high school the following September are extend- 
ed a special invitation to attend the assembly to 
be given in their honor at the high school the 
following week. The aim is to demonstrate to 
them how freshmen fit into high school life. The 
text outline of a typical program is given below: 

Chairman—A freshmen who achieved success 
in forensics. 

Welcome—President of the student council. 

Musical selections—High School Band. 

One-Act Play—Freshman Dramatic Club. 

Dramatization—“Jack and Jill at High School 
the First Day.” 

Talks—“Tips to Future Freshmen by Today’s 
Freshmen”—Outstanding Boy and Girl 
from the Class. 

Musical selection—A freshman who achieved 
success in music. 

Demonstrations—““What to wear and what not 
to wear at high school”—A group of fresh- 
men boys and girls. 

Special message—High School Principal. 

Popular selections—High School Band. 

THE PRINCIPAL’Ss ASSEMBLY 

As a finale this month, here is an account of 
“The Principal’s Assembly” of Farragut High 
School, Chicago. It was written by Miss Helen 
L. Culver of the Farragut High School English 
Department. 
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Farragut High School, Chicago, has always 
welcomed and given thought to the criticisms of 
it made by its former students and its older sty- 
dents. It was to correct a lack brought to our 
attention by the constructive criticism of these 
young people that a series of assemblies known 
as “The Principal’s Assemblies” was established. 

For many years we have had a well-developed 
plan of freshman orientation programs in which 
the bewildered graduates of contributing ele. 
mentary schools are shown the opportunities 
open to them in high school. We also have a 
smoothly functioning system of counseling and 
advising. We have set up a program which al- 
lows a forty-minute period daily for each stu- 
dent to meet with his group and his division 
teacher. Therefore it was most distressing when 
we began to hear our older students wondering 
“Why didn’t I know I would need good grades?” 

“Why didn’t they tell me I couldn’t go to cer- 
tain colleges unless I was in the upper third of 
my class scholastically?” 

“T wish I had known sooner that I could play 
in the band.” , 

“IT could have had a Civic Letter if I hadn’t 
wasted time my first two semesters.” 

“Why didn’t someone tell me I should have 
taken three years of math?” 

We knew, of course, that these explanations 

(Continued on page 240) 





COS TUM E S 
by EAVES 


A Famous By-Line of the Theatre! 





Costume rentals for complete 
productions or any part thereof, 
to schools and colleges every- 
where. 100,000 costumes in stock 
& —promptly available at very & 
moderate rates. You name the 
production or general list of 
requirements — we send full 
information without obligation. 


EAVES COSTUME COMPANY 


Eaves Building 


151 WEST 46th ST. * NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 


Established 1870 
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4-H Clubs 

The 4-H Club consists of five or more boy or 
girl members, 10 to 21 years of age, who share re- 
sponsibilities in the home, on the farm, or in the 
community. It perfects its own organization and 
develops, from needs and interests, its own pro- 
gram, guided by its own local volunteer leader. 
It is under the supervision of county extension 
agents. 

The 4-H Clubs now have:a total membership 
of 1,700,000, and 14,000,000 boys and girls have 
received its training. Information concerning or- 
ganization may be secured from the National 
Committee on Boys and Girls Club Work, 59 
East Van Buren Street, Chicago 5, Illinois. 

The name “4-H” is given significance by the 
pledge each member takes— 

“T pledge— 

my head to clearer thinking, 

my heart to greater loyalty, 

my hands to larger service, and 

my health to better living, 

for my club, my community, and my 
country.” 





The Future Teachers of America movement is 
this year making the most rapid growth in its 
history according to Joy Elmer Morgan, chair- 
man of the National FTA Committee of the Na- 
tional Education Association. 





At the annual meeting of the Kansas High 
School Activities Association on February 7, ac- 
tion was taken to make district Student Coun- 
cil conferences—which have been carried on ex- 
perimentally the past two years—a permanent 
feature of the Association. Under the supervision 
of E. A. Thomas, Commissioner, these confer- 
ences are held in six centrally located cities of 
the state early in the school year. 





Administering the Secondary School 

In a graduate seminar this past summer staff 
members of schools from three Southern States 
undertook to put together in summary form what 
they could learn about present theory and prac- 
tice in respect to administration of the secon- 
Gary school. Their report in the November-De- 
cember number of The High School Journal 
treats the administration of High School Athletics 
and School Government. 





National Student Council Conference 
This conference will be held at Coolidge High 
School, Washington, D. C., June 23-25. Program 
plans have not been completed at this time, but 
the following rules have been adopted: 
(1) Delegates must come from student coun- 
cil associations (state associations, city associa- 
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tions, etc.) and not from a local high-school 
council. 

(2) Delegates must come from schools that 
are members of the National Association of Stu- 
dent Councils. 

Information can be secured from the National 
Association of Student Councils, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 





Die Pause is a student publication sponsoring 
a new German youth movement in the interest 
of Democracy. Copies (in German) and a letter 
(in English, asking for American youth publica- 
tions) have been received at the School Activi- 
ties office. The address is 16 Frankfurt a/Main, 
Marbachweg 309, Germany. 





Career Week is an annual event in Penn Yan 
Academy and Junior High School, Penn Yan, 
New York. Churches, community service clubs, 
and colleges join forces under the direction of 
the Guidance Department of the school for a 
week of programs, conferences, and discussions. 





Pan American Day, April 14 

“The Americas Must Serve Mankind” is the 
slogan for the Pan American Day on April 14, 
according to a report from the Pan American 
Union. The purpose of the day is to focus at- 
tention on the peace machinery which exists in 
the Western Hemisphere and to inform ourselves 
about all the countries linked by the system in 
order to keep abreast of inter-American devel- 
opments. 

Further information may be secured by writ- 
ing to the Pan American Union, Dept. of Infor- 
mation, Washington 6, D. C. 





Graduation Helps 

Everything for graduation—banquet and re- 
ception themes, graduation speeches, materials 
for decorations, etc—may be ordered from 
Stump Printing Co., South Whitley 15, Indiana. 





National Boys and Girls Week 
Suggested daily programs for the week irclude: 
Citizen Day—Saturday, April 24 
Day in Church—Sunday, April 25 
Day in Schools—Monday, April 26 
Family Day—Tuesday, April 27 
United Nations Day—Wednesday April 28 
Careers Day—Thursday, April 29 
Day of Recognition—Friday, April 30 
Health and Recreation Day—Saturday, 
May 1 
Information about Boys and Girls Week, and 
helpful suggestions for carrying out the progran 
of the week, including a poster and a Manuai 
of Suggestions, may be obtained free of charge 
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from National Boys and Girls Week Committec. 
35 E. Wacker Drive, Room 950, Chicago 1, Il’. 





L. J. Perry, formerly superintendent of the 
Reidsville City Schools and more recently ath- 
letic director at Elon College, became North 
Carolina’s first fulltime secretary of the High 
School Athletic Association on January 1, 1948. 





Clay County Community High School, Clay 
Center. Kansas, recently staged a ‘“Nationaliza- 
tion Day” program, a feature of which was a 
visit by foreign students enrolled in Kansas 
State College at Manhattan, forty miles away. 
The school’s bus supplied a means of convey- 
ance for the students. They represented China, 
Columbia, Panama, India, Egypt, and Palestine. 





School Savings Journal—Spring, 1948 is avail- 
able without cost. Write Jarvis M. Morse, Di- 
rector, Education Section, U. S. Treasury De- 
partment, Washington, D. C. 


Grom Our Keaders 


Editor, School Act:vities: 








We have read several times in School Activ- 
ities of projects in American schools to aid Eu- 
repean schools. Could you tell us through what 
organization this is done? Or give us the ad- 
dresses of some schools that need our help? 

Incidentally, your book, “The Student Ccuncil” 
was a great help to our less-than-a-year-old 
council when we wrote our constitution last fall. 

Yours truly, 

Doris Charter 

President, Student Council 
Dryden High School, 
Dryden, Ontario 

Reader, here’s a chance for your school to 
double its contribution by sending any informa- 
tion you may have to Miss Charter. A few 
moments and a postage stamp would mean plac- 
ing assistance where it is really needed. How 
about it? Thanks! 





Editor, School Activities: 


I think your magazine is exceedingly valuable, 
and should like to call it to the attention of all the 
graduate students who are in my hig) scccl 
administration course. Do you send sample conics 
for this purpose? 

Sincerely, 

William T. Gruhn 

Professor of Education 

The University of Connecticut 
Storrs, Connecticut 


Indeed we do, and these copies have been sent 
along to you. Other teachers of teachers, take 
notice. 
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How We Do It C. C. Harvey, Department Editor 
—- 
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Student Council Attacks. Vexing Safety Problem 
“Light! Action! Camera! Hollywood in Miniature” 
Memorial Forest Project at Ladysmith High 
School 
Joint Pupil-Staff Planning. Marks Career Day 
Program 
Money and Merrymaking Result from Mardi Gras 
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This Experience made Us Appreciate Citizenship 
Forensics for everyone—Here’s How We Do It 
Sound System Promotes Student Participation 
All School Groups use Our New Display Cases 
The Activities Program of Ashland High School 
Lesouvenir: Audubon High School Yearbook 
Miniature Government of The United States 





STUDENT COUNCIL ATTACKS 
VEXING SAFETY PROBLEM 

Hibbing, Minnesota, has an extremely long 
winter and the ice and snow linger many weeks 
on the streets and alleys. A very serious prob- 
lem has arisen from boys hooking the bumpers 
cf cars fer a more or less long ride on the slip- 
pery surfaces. 

Accidents have occured quite frequently. Some 
were very serious, so that the police and others 
have tried to devise ways and means of com- 
bating the practice. Especially after athletic con- 
tests, the practice was exceptionally heavy. 

The student council of Hibbing High School 
secured the service of the art classes to make 
posters of various kinds to put up around the 
building, suggesting the risk taken by those 
hitching cars. News items have been placed in 
the school bulletin, warning of the dangers. A 
committee of students met with the Village 
Safety Council to discuss the problem. This 
same committee sent a request to the police to 
be on hand after the basketball games to pick 
up the offenders. 

A marked decrease has been noted in the num- 
ber of boys hooking cars. The council feels it has 
been a worth-while project. — PusBLictry Com- 
MITIEE, Student Council, Hibbing High School. 
Hibbing, Minnesota. 


“LIGHTS! ACTION! CAMERA! 
HOLLYWOOD IN MINIATURE” 

“Lights! Action! Camera!” calls the student di- 
rector as the lights go on, the actor performs 
his part, and the camera man“shoots” the action. 
This follows careful preparation for each shot, 
which includes instructions to the subject from 
the director, decision as to the best camera angle 
by the camera man, placement of lights by the 
electricians, meter reading by the assistant cam- 
era man, and measurement of distance for focus- 
ing. On the side lines is a script girl who keeps 
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a record of data on each shot and of what the 
subject is wearing and the location of objects 
so that there won’t be flowers on the desk in one 
shot and none the next. Also there is a “prop” 
girl who obtains the necessary properties for 
each day’s shooting. 

These are members of the movie production 
classes at work at Herbert Hoover High School 
in San Diego, California. They have spent one 
semester learning the various phases of movie 
production, such as script writing, camera tech- 
nique, titling, editing, lighting, and proiection. 
For experience, a short, “The Twelve O’Clock 
Charge,” portraying the hazards of running for 
the lunch line was produced. Now the students 
are making a much more pretentions production 
entitled “Use Our Library,” an orientation film 
for incoming tenth graders and new students. 
The film will show how to use the card catalog, 
Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature, and ref- 
erence books, the location of various sections in 
the library, who the librarians are, the usual 
procedures of checking books in and out, and 
other things helpful to new students. Our main 
titles will be superimposed on a still shot cf 
shelves of books. The subtitles will be very sim- 
ple—white letters against a black background. 
The finished production will run at least 600 
feet. 

The equipment used belongs to the student 
body. We have a Bell and Howell 70 D 16 mm 
camera with three lenses, 1”—2”—4”, a Weston 
Master II light meter, a tripod, a Craig editor, 
a Besbee titler, and enough No. 2 and 4 photo- 
floods and reflectors to light any situation which 
we would be shooting. For the two pictures 
mentioned above, black and white film was used, 
Super XX for the library film. For the record of 
school activities, color is used. We hope to do 
some other color work before this semester is 
over. 

Students have been enthusiastic about these 
classes which were started as an experiment. 
There have been two good sized classes during 
both semesters they have apneared on our sched- 
ule. At times there is lots of hard work for both 
students and teacher, but it’s fun —RutH HENRY, 
Herbert Hoover High School, San Diego, Calif. 


MEMORIAL FOREST PROJECT 
AT LADYSMITH HIGH SCHOOL 


In many high schools it is the custom of the 
graduating class to leave a memorial in the form 
of a gift of furniture, statuary, or some other 
lasting memento. The Class of 1936 in the Lady- 
smith. Wisconsin, High School presented the 
school with forty acres situated on a Federal 
highway four miles from the school. Six thou- 
sand trees were planted on the tract the same 
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spring and another six thousand in the spring 
of 1937. 

Classes have since contributed 240 acres to the 
High School Memorial forest, and the school now 
has a fund sufficient to purchase another forty 
or eighty acres. Since a high school class does 
not have certain legal qualifications, title to the 
land is in the name of the School District. Funds 
for the purchase of the land have been derived 
chiefly from the proceeds of the senior class 
play. 

Administration of the forest is under the di- 
rect supervision of the departments of Biology 
and Agriculture. Most of the work on the forest 
is done by boys enrolled in these departments. 
During the spring planting season, this group of 
boys takes at least four field trips. The number 
of trees set each season is between ten and fif- 
teen thousand. 

When it was decided to erect a sign to mark 
the Ladysmith Memorial Forest, the Manual 
Training boys constructed a fine six by eight 
foot signboard. It was painted, lettered, and dec- 
crated by the art students, and finally erected 
in a suitable situation by a crew from the school. 

The school forest movement is one of the out- 
standing activity projects of high schools. It is 
a laboratory in general conservation. It gives 
practical work experience to students. It gives 
students a chance to work co-operatively on a 
worth-while project.—E. M. DAHLBERG, Principal, 
Ladysmith High School, Ladysmith, Wisconsin. 


JOINT PUPIL-STAFF PLANNING 
MARKS CAREER DAY PROGRAM 

Annual Career Day at Cheltenham Township 
High School, Elkins Park, Pa., marked the cul- 
mination of the co-operative enterprise of a se- 
ies of joint student-faculty committees that had 
worked over a period of several weeks. 

The initial steering committee consisting of 
a faculty memk er and a student member from 
each of the departments—academic, vocational, 
commercial, and general, as well as several rep- 
resentatives-at-large from both faculty and stu- 
dent body—set up the procedure and the several 
steps by which the program evolved. 

A list of some thirty major fields of interest— 
this varies at least in four or five instances each 
year—was made up, after class discussions, on 
a ballot taken in all the social science classes on 
the same day, about six weeks before the con- 
ferences. The social science classes became the 
media for this phase of the project since they 
are compulsory for all students in the school. 
Only thirty group conferences, those receiving 
most votes on the class ballots, were organized 
because we could not conveniently handle a 
greater number. 

With the thirty conferences decided upon, the 
committee went out into the highways and by- 
ways to get citizens, teachers, or businessmen 
who understood both the qualifications of the 
specific field and some of the problems of youth; 
for we have learned that mere success in a spe- 
cific field is not the sine qua non of success in 
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conducting one of the conference groups. That 
we are a suburban community with several col. 
lege and several big business concerns ready ‘to 
co-operate in educational ventures is our goog 
fortune, 


Meanwhile, members of the faculty were ask. 
ed to indicate a choice of the groups; for each 
teacher is expected to'sponsor one of these group 
activities. Members of the Student Council ang 
the National Honor Society were polled for their 
choices, too, since they assume responsibility for 
the student-sponsors in each group, and the com- 
mittee didn’t want students to attend a confer. 
ence that had no interest for them. In the event 
there weren’t enough students in Council or jp 
th Honor Society to fill the quota, volunteers 
were called for from the student body. 


About two weeks before the main conference, a 
preparatory conference was staged when all who 
had signd up met with the faculty and student 
sponsor to formulate a series of questions they 
wanted answered by the consultants (as we call 
the visiting “masters’”) on the big day. These 
questions were forwarded to the consultants in 
time to give these busy people at least a week to 
look into the problems presented. 

On the day of the conference, prior to the 
meetings, students in the Home Economics De- 
partment prepared and served a luncheon for 
consultants; and the Music Department provided 
several fine musical numbers for an assembly 
program conducted entirely by a student chair- 
man. During this assembly, consultants, appear- 
ing as platform guests, were introduced. 

Student sponsors were kept busy escorting 
their leader to his various appointments—lunch- 
eon, assembly, and conference groups—checking 
attendance in each group, and writing a sum- 
mary of the proceedings in their respective circles. 

A check-sheet developed by the main com- 
mittee recorded reactions of both faculty and 
student sponsor after a follow-up meeting the 
next day, when the students in their conference 
groups were called upon to discuss and evaluate 
the conference and the leaders. These check 
sheets were studied and all recommendations 
noted and filed as a guide for planning the next 
year’s conference. 

Senior commercials did all the mimeographing 
and, in their capacity as secretaries to the sev- 
eral teachers and deparment heads, handled 
much of the correspondence while the Honor So- 
ciety arranged decorations and lapel markers 
with names for each of the guests. 

Students have shown a keen interest in this, 
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one of our first ventures in joint faculty-student 
planning. That they are absolutely frank is evi- 
denced by the fact that they have never hesi- 
ated to express their disapproval, blunt but with 
it all courteous, when a consultant happened not 
to measure up as was the case in two or three 
instances. In only one of these, however, was 
there disagreement in the judgment of faculty 
and student sponsor. 

Mutual concern for the welfare of all has char- 
acterized the unselfish work of both faculty and 
students in developing and carrying out this pro- 
gram; for teachers especially have been willing 
to take on a new group, year after year, in order 
to give students the widest range of subject fielu 
possible for study and consideration.—JUANIVA 
M. Downes, Sponsor of School Newspaper and 


Publicity Club, Cheltenham Township High 
School, Elkins Park, Pa. 
MONEY AND MERRY MAKING 
RESULT FROM MARDI GRAS 
Each year, Bradford, Pennsylvania, Senior 


High School has a Mardi Gras, a misnomer, per- 
haps, because it is not scheduled for Shrove 
Tuesday nor do those attending wear masks or 
fancy dress costumes. We use the term, however, 
as a handle for the fun and hilarity and inuney- 
making that accompany the event. 

During the war, the social committee of the 
student council decided that the students were 
entitled to one evening a year of general merry- 
making. Why not have a “Mardi Gras,” tey 
suggested, with a program in the auditorium, 
dancing in the gym, and ice cream and coke 
booths sponsored by the two clubs! We uid, and 
the success of the event was overwhelming. 

The next year after the Mardi Gras started, 
more clubs entered into the spirit oi the boou, 
project and made enough mcney to carry on tieir 
year’s activities..By this time, the social comintiutee 
realized that the project had grown beyond its 
ability to handle it and turned it over iv the 
student council. 

We have just come though 
“spasm.” 

The corridors were filled with all kinds of 
booths (these were constructed in such a way 
that they can be taken apart and stored) rang- 
ing from candy, cookies, sandwiches, coffee, and 
hot dogs, to fish ponds and grab bag and such 
other attractions as ball throwing and candid 
camera shooting. The Girls’ Athletic Association 
had charge of the check room. 

The prime feature was the show in the audi- 
torium sponsored by the Harlequin Club, our 
dramatic society. This is the procedure we fol- 
low for such. A script committee somehow gets 
itself appointed, chooses a general theme and 
title, begins from scratch, and starts writing. The 
idea has been to wind whatever theme we use 
around the talent the student body offers in or- 
der that a minimum of training, directing, and 
rehearsing be expended. 

The show for 1947 was to be called “Hi Sca- 


another cuch 
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pades,” and was to depict—in ten episodes— 
school life, featured by a high light for each 
month from September through June. The pro- 
logue was written for the senior class president, 
who presented the master of ceremonies. He, in 
turn, introduced each episode and commented 
about it when finished. The culmination was a 
parade of the months represented by ten of the 
school’s most “pulchritudinous femininity” who 
formed a large 47. That parade and novelty 
dance of girls depicting football for October took 
the most rehearsing. The talent represenetd were 
vocal and instrumntal solos, acrobatic and tap 
dancing and jitterbugging, a tableau, and take- 
offs. Clever lines found their way into the mas- 
ter of ceremonies’ remarks, the faculty meeting, 
and class-night scene. 

No rehearsing except for the football-dance 
number was held until the last week, and then 
separate episodes were called together and pro- 
cedure explained. When Thursday morning 
came, we were given the first four periods for 
putting the show together. To that, there was 
more than meets the eye, but somehow we sur- 
vived. On Friday, no one missed any classes ex- 
cept a few art students. 

Again, the most popular boy and girl chosen 
by a student body ballot were crowned king 
and queen and reigned over the festivities. The 
Crowning was done by our principal, and the 
monarchs were surrounded by their court, five 
boys and five girls who were runners-up in 
the election. 

For the most part, the faculty and student 
body co-operated with enthusiasm. Those teach- 
ers who sponsor clubs enjoyed the informal as- 
sociation that working together on the booths 
brought forth. 

Every department in the school contributed 
sometning definite to the Big Affair. The home- 
makers made costumes and accessories; the vo- 
cationals built scenery and extra booths; the art 
classes made signs, posters, placards, the Valen- 
tine box for February, the large canvass with 
the holes in it for sticking one’s head through 
for a candid shot; the music department fur- 
nished the vocal and instrumental selections; the 
gym classes the dances; the journalism class the 
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advertising, newspaper articles, 
and afternoon bulletin-plugs. 

Ali of this went on while other classes were 
doing regularly scheduled work. (The general 
chairman was also chairman ot the panel dis- 
cussion on the subject, “How can this nation 
secure industrial harmony?” at the Friday as- 
sembly period conducted by the social studies 
department, which fact goes to show that Brad- 
ford High takes its Mardi Gras in its regular 
stride.) 

And now the clubs are all happy because their 
coffers are filled for their financial needs, the 
entertainers are happy because they had a chance 
to perform, the parents are happy because it 
was a family night for many, the communtiy is 
happy because school and town relationships 
were furthered, and everybody else is happy be- 
caues the others are happy! In short, we feel that 
the Mardi Gras must go on being an annual 
event and we recommend other schools to “Go 
thou and do likewise.”—ESTHER SKOOG FRED- 
RICSON, Bradford Senior High School, Bradford, 
Pa. 


and morning 


“CINDERELLA” BALL IS 
BIGGEST SOCIAL EVENT 


Biggest social event of the year in the Nyssa, 
Oregon, High School, is the Cinderella Ball. In 
March 1947, in order to cut down the number 
in attendance at the tenth annual ball, so guests 
could be seated for the program, price of ad- 
mission was raised from fifty to eighty cents, 
but the attendance was still too large. 


In the spring of 1937, the juniors, at the Jun- 
ior-Senior Prom, thought it would be a good 
idea to have a couple chosen to lead the grand 
march, so they selected the couple in an election. 
That evening the Superintendent of schools 
made a short speech and acknowledged the pop- 
ular couple. 

The next year, some of those junior girls 
thought it would be a good plan to have an out- 
standing couple chosen from the senior class. 
They conceived the plan of selling tickets to the 
public for a dance, each ticket to entitle the 
holder to a vote for the popular boy and girl, 
named Cinderella and Prince, which gave the 
name Cinderella Ball to the annual event. An 
interested school-board member hand-carved a 
beautiful case for a clock, and this was given 
as a door prize. In early years of this social 
event, the net proceeds were often only $40 or 
$50, and this was used by the Girls’ League to 
purchase mirrors, flags, dishes, shrubbery, etc., 
for the school. 

Rules governing the Cinderella Ball have 
changed only slightly through the years. As 
presented now, the high school students select 
by vote six senior couples and four junior 
couples which form the court. These are chosen 
on merits of character, participation in school 
activities, and popularity. These names are 
printed on the dance tickets that are sold to the 
public, and each buyer of a ticket may vote for 
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one senior couple for Cinderella and Prince and 
one junior couple for Duke and Duchess. The 
junior couple selected leads the procession. 

To add to the beauty of the grand march, ten 
couples chosen from the first and second grade 
students lead the procession. These children are 
selectd by their teachers, after they have con- 
tacted the parents to see if they want their child 
to participate in a public program of this kind. 
The members of the Girls’ League then vote 
on these and the high couple are Junior Cinder- 
ella and Prince, and the two next highest are 
crown-bearers. All girls wear formals, boys just 
suits, and often the junior court boys have worn 
dark trousers and white shirts. 

The Mayor of Nyssa or some other prominent 
citizen gives a short talk and crowns the chosen 
“royalty.” Two door prizes are awarded each 
year. During the war years, funds raised at the 
ball were used to purchase a service flag and 
to promote worth-while school projects. Last 
year, the sum of $300 was donated to the Mal- 
heur Memorial Hospital Fund. The ball is an 
all-school affair in which the communitiy is in- 
vited to participate. However, the Girls’ League 
takes the initiative in making plans and is in 
charge of most of the arrangements. The event 
has become a tradition of Nyssa High School, 
and it is one of the most popular social events 
of the community.—Mrs. Apa HAwortH, Depart- 
ment of English, Nyssa, Oregon, High School. 


THIS EXPERIENCE MADE US 
APPRECIATE CITIZENSHIP 


In co-operation with two other junior high 
schools of our city and the United States Ameri- 
canization classes, Raub Junior High School stu- 
dents have attended for the past ten years the 
Presentation of American Citizenship Certificates 
to the applicants for citizenship at the Lehigh 
County Court House in Allentown, Pennsylvania. 
The school system of Allentown has arranged 
for these visits to tie up with the work in the 
ninth grade civics classes. 


Last year the music department of Raub Jun- 
ior High provided the musica) entertainment be- 
fore the formal court session. The representatives 
from the different schools were taken through 
the courthouse and were given a short talk on 
the process of obtaining citizenship. This was 
done to acquaint them with the process. The 
judge of the court introduced the examiner from 
Philadelphia who gave the talk on the process 
of naturalization. 

The representatives were then taken to the 
courtroom, where the formal court session was 
held. The results of the competitive examina- 
tions were given and prizes were presented to the 
three highest. The certificates of citizenship were 
awarded and the oath of allegiance taken. The 
happy looks on the faces of the new citizens of 
the United States made us, who had taken citi- 
zenship for granted, think about this citizenship. 
Most of these new citizens were no better off 
than serfs in their native countries, and the 
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chance for a right to happiness is greater to 
them than anything in the world. We, who are 
native-born citizens, should feel that way also.— 
HarRIETT GARFINKEL, Student, Section 9-1, Raub 
Jr. High School, Allentown, Pa. 


FORENSICS FOR EVERYONE 
HERE’S HOW WE DO IT 

Three years ago, the idea occurred to the staff 
vf Marlette, Michigan, Township High School, 
that some kind of forensic activity would be a 
valuable experience for all pupils. We had no 
teacher of speech, although a class had been dis- 
continued due to the fact that it had become a 
“dumping ground” of the school. We did not 
feel that the size of the school warranted the ad- 
dition of a full-time teacher of speech. Conse- 
quently, it was decided to have the English De- 
partment emphasize forensic activities. 

We developed the following general plan of 
organization. All eleventh and twelfth grade 
pupils were to write orations and prepare them 
for delivery. Ninth and tenth graders were to 
choose declamations and memorize them. Every 
student in the school was to give an oration or 
declamation in a class. The best two or three in 
each class section were given an opportunity to 
deliver their selections before the entire grade. 
Two from each grade were selected to represent 
their groups for the finals which were held in 
the school assembly. 

Competent judges selected the final winners. 
Medals were given to all those who qualified as 
finalists. The entire project ran for about a 
month. Finalists were invited to deliver their 
selections on the programs of various community 
organizations. 

What seemed to be desirable features of this 
project were: 1) All students had the experience 
of speaking before a group. 2) Writing of ora- 
tions in eleventh and twelfth grades gave prac- 


tice in written expression. 3) The most talented ° 


students were challenged to do their best. 4) All 
students who made the most of the opportunity 
were given recognition. 5) The idea is adaptable 
to the small school where a full speech program 
is impossible. 6) Students became interested in 
oral expression. — WALTER NICKEL, Principal, 
Marlette Township High School, Marlette, Michi- 
gan. 


SOUND SYSTEM PROMOTES 
STUDENT PARTICIPATION 


“Good Morning!” This is the familiar greeting 
heard by students of Beaver Falls, Pa., High 
School, over the newly-installed Webster-Rau- 
land Sound System. 

About a year ago, school officials of Beaver 
Falls visited the Meadville, Pa., High School. 
They were impressed with the school’s broad- 
casting system, and immediately they initiated 
plans for installing a sound system in Beaver 
Falls High School. 

With the job well-done, seventy loud speak- 
ers have been connected with every location in 
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the high-school building from the “garret to the 
cellar.” The system is equipped with a radio and 
a phonograph record machine. Inter-communica- 
tion can be made from the office to any point 
in the building, and the central office can pick 
up a program and rebroadcast it to any place 
in the school. Programs can be sent to any room 
or combination of rooms. 

The system has been put to many uses. In the 
future it will supply many additional serivces. 
Unified morning devotional periods are carried 
on every Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, by 
talented students under the supervision of the 
Public Speaking Instructor. Devotionals consist 
of poetry, Scripture reading, music, the Lord’s 
Prayer, and the Salute to the Flag. During the 
Week of Prayer, special programs were arranged. 
Vocal selections were given by a small choir di- 
rected by the Music Instructor. Organized pro- 
grams were planned for the Easter Season. 

Advertising various projects is another use in 
which this fascinating device has been employed. 
Members of the journalism classes put on skits 
to boost sales for the school paper, The Tiger 
Cub. These consisted of parodies on singing com- 
mercials such as the Duz Show, Pepsi Cola, Bit 
O’ Honey, and Conchita Banana. The dramatic 
students acted out a part of the school operetta, 
“The Mikado,” to induce students to buy tickets. 

“Good Afternoon! This is your 3:45 Tiger 
newscast, ‘bringing you the latest news pertain- 
ing to school activities.” This, again, is a familiar 
greeting at the end of the school day. 

Besides the enjoyment obtained through the 
sound system, voices are being trained in the 
art of public speaking. Also educational radio 
programs can be transcribed to any class to 
which it would be of value and interest. The af- 
ternoon of March 12, 1947, the high school heard 
President Truman give his address to the United 
States on the subject “Aid to Greece.” 

Participating with active interest are the stu- 
dents, who do ninety percent of the broadcasting. 

As to the cost, half the expense is being paid 
by the student council over a period of three 
years; funds this year being derived from the 
school store and paid movies. The balance is 
borne by the School Board,—DOoOLoREsS CUSHNIE, 
Reporters; L. D. Smitu, Principal; and J. R. M1L- 
LER, Superintendent, Senior High School, Beaver 
Falls, Pa. 


ALL SCHOOL GROUPS USE 
OUR NEW DISPLAY CASES 


The front vestibule of the La Porte, Indiana, 
High School has been beautified by the con- 
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struction of display cases recessed in the wall 
opposite the front door, where they strike the 
attention of everyone who enters the building. 
‘Lhe cases are five feet deep, thirteen feet long, 
and six feet high, with three large panes of plate 
giass tor the tront. Several conveniently located 
electric outiets help to enhance the effects of 
the displays in various ways. 

Different groups from all departments in the 
school take turns arranging attractive and in- 
structive exhibits every two weeks. 

tor Teen Age Book Week the English depart- 
ment featured the theme, “This room has a quiet 
reading hour—Has yours?’ Mannequins were 
borrowed trom the local stores; one was dressed 
as the mother sitting by the table reading, the 
son was selecting a book from a_ well-chosen 
group of books on the bookcase. Since they were 
unable to find a mannequin for father, his read- 
ing chair was placed in the room to show that 
he too enjoyed reading away from the radio and 
other distractions. 

The Spanish classes arranged their display with 
an appropriate theme for Pan-American Day. 
The back walls were covered with travel pos- 
ters and pictures of national heroes of the aif- 
ferent countries. Small flags of the Latin Ameri- 
can Republics held a prominent position. Dolls, 
jewelery, trays, handkerchiets, lace work, news- 
papers, and magazines all added authentic local 
color. 

The mathematics display centered about the 
“Tree of Knowledge for Basic and Applied Sci- 
ences,” a copy of which may be obtained from 
the Museum of Science and Industry, Chicago, 
Illinois. With mathematics as the deepest root 
we have the basic sciences of zoology, bacteri- 
ology, psychology, anthropology, physiology, 
botany, geography, chemistry, physics, and 
astronomy, from which are developed the ap- 
lied sciences of education, sociology, economics, 
medicine, pharmocology, public health and hy- 
giene, forestry and agronomy, all types of en- 
gineering, and animal husbandry. 

The social studies classes had a striking dis- 
play emphasizing the idea of “World Peace 
Through Co-operative Effort.” This exhibit was 
used the first week when the United Nations met 
for the first time on American soil. They had a 
large map on the back wall with ribbons leading 
from each member country to a small flag which 
represented the country. This same group spon- 
sored another timely exhibit commemorating 
Lincoln’s birthday. The collection included pic- 
tures of Lincoln, a land patent signed by him, 
copies of books he read, and books about Lincoln. 
A replica of his birthplace and a drawing show- 
ing the places he had lived from the cabin to the 
White House were interesting features. A diary 
kept by a La Porte High School student during 
the Civil War added local color. 

The science department featured two interest- 
ing displays—one for biology and one for phys- 
ics. The biology exhibit included such equipment 
as the seascope, microscope, disecting pan and 
disecting set. Preserved specimens of insect col- 
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lections, ostrich egg, bird’s nest, anu a cock 
pheasant, and live specimens of frogs, turtles, 
iion, ana flowers added interest to this window, 
‘huie physics display attracted considerable at- 
venuon with its model steam engine run by com. 
pressed air, and a tesla coil and a Ferris whee] 
both electrically operated. Other apparatus for 
heat, light, sound, and balances completed this 
collection. 

One ot the most elaborate exhibits was the 
Christmas display put on by the French classes 
centering about the creche scene for a French 
accent. ‘lhe entire scene was framed by beautiful 
windows frosted with crystals (made of stale 
beer and Epsom salts). In the center of each 
frosted winadow was an oval opening in which 
were hung Christmas cones and bells. The man- 
ger scene, planned and designed by a boy in the 
ciaSs, Was suspended on a “cloud” above a 
church where an American family was going to 
worship. The cloud was constructed on a snelf 
of lignt wall-board hung from the ceiling with 
black thread, then covered with angel hair to 
conceal the structure. An example of the enjoy- 
ment which students derive from such work is 
the enthusiasm with which they looked up the 
information’ on the nativity scene and construc- 
ted the right kind of palm trees. 

The Latin, 4-H Club, and physical education 
departments arranged very outstanding exhibits, 
Other groups kept the display cases in constant 
use. The cases are occasionally placed at the 
disposal of various civic organizations. Exhibits 
have been prepared by the American Legion for 
Armistice Day, the Tuberculosis Association for 
their drive, the Safety Council for Industrial 
Safety, and the local Dental Society for dental 
education. 

We feel that this has been the most outstand- 
ing project in the high school during the year. 
It has been a good way to “sell our school to the 
public” and initiate civic interest in better edu- 
cational facilities. All students have watched the 
different collections with avid interest, and the 
work has been of untold value to the students 
participating in each exhibit—Mu1ss Rutn Hup- 
DLESTON, Commercial Teacher, La Porte, Indiana, 
High School. 


THE ACTIVITIES PROGRAM 
OF ASHLAND HIGH SCHOOL 

The mechanical features of the activities pro- 
gram of Ashland, Ohio, High School have re- 
sulted from an accumulation of experiences by 
students and teachers and in general have fol- 
lowed the standards of the “State Specifications” 
in regard to over-participation, handling of 
funds, records of organizations, etc. 

The twenty organizations are co-ordinated 
through a director of activities who serves as 
chairman of an activities committee composed of 
teachers, appointed by the principals, and stu- 
dents, elected by the student body. Policies rel- 
ative to the organizations are determined by this 
body, working in co-opration with the faculty. 

In view of the general philosophy of the 
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school, we have considered two principles to be 
guideposts toward success in our activities pro- 
gram. 

The first of these is the development of pupil 
initiative and responsibility. This, by and large, 
results from the touch that the adviser has on 
the pulse of her club. It results from the skill 
of the adviser in the subtle and sincere direction 
of initiative of the club members so that it avoids 
pitfalls and yet remains their own; so that it en- 
thralls the entire group in plans; and so that the 
plans require of each member an assumption of 
responsibility due both to group pressure and to 
the understanding that responsibility follows 
realization as night follows day. 

To bolster this initiative, we have made ‘a 
special effort to aid student officers in the con- 
duct of successful meetings. This is accomplished 
by means of a short training school held in the 
fall soon after the opening of school. Presidents 
and vice-presidents are given training in parlia- 
mentary procedure under the direction of the 
Speech department. Secretaries are schooled in 
the keeping of minutes by the head of the English 
department, and treasurers are taught the pro- 
cedures of keeping books in the Commercial de- 
partment. 

The second principle or essential guide for 
success is that each club have a definite objec- 
tive, and realize a purposeful attainment of this 
objective each year. This can be illustrated by 
a review of the activities of one of our clubs dur- 
ing the past year. For this we select the College 
Club. 

The College Club is an organization that offers 
an opportunity for “guidance” in the field of 
higher education. Its purpose is to give members 
an opportunity to learn about colleges in general, 
to find out something specific about some of 
them, to aid pupils in the decision of whether 
er not to go to college, and if to go, where to 
find opportunities relative to their own abilities 
and purposes. 

Membership is restricted to students of junior 
or senior rank and meetings are held twice each 
month. Programs consist mainly of speeches 
from representatives of colleges in which mem- 
bers are interested. In addition, the Club spon- 
sors an assembly for the entire school, for which 
an outstanding speaker is secured. Guest speak- 
ers frequently consult with students and con- 
ducts interviews with those who are interested 
in going to college. 

Another special feature is “parent” guest night 
At this meeting, held in the evening so as manv 
parents as possible may attend, vroblems of 
collegiate education are discussed for the bene- 
fii of parents. Another method devised for mok- 
ing the objectives of the club effective is for 
the adviser to hoJd special conferences with each 
of the members. The club has built uv © librarv 
on colleges. A special section of the hich schol 
library is set apart and called the “College Cor- 
ner.” 

A present aspiration of the group is to revive 
a scholarship loan fund which was started in 
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1942 in conjunction with the National Honor So- 
ciety. 

At Ashland High School initiative, responsi- 
bility, and purpose are thought to be the real 
essentials of any club. We believe that the suc- 
cess of our activities program has been due large- 
iy to the emphasis which has been given to these 
principles.—ArTHUR B. GorsucH, Principal, Ash- 
land, Ohio, High School. 


LESOUVENIR: AUDUBON 
HIGH SCHOOL YEARBOOK 


Since the publication of the first ““LeSouvenir,” 
it has been the goal of many students to be mem- 
bers of the staff. The responsibilities which must 
be met help in learning to overcome problems 
similar to those met in transacting business. — 
There are numerous schedules which must be 
arranged and thought out precisely. Plans must 
be organized and followed through from the be- 
ginning. It is a program which develops accuracy 
in making decisions and meeting obligations. 

In order to insure meeting these responsibil- 
ities, the editors, secretaries, and business man- 
agers must be carefully selected for their posi- 
tions. The members of the staff are chosen early 
in the term each year. The senior class nominating 
committee, composed of senior teachers and stu- 
dents, selects nominees from the seniors, who in 
their junior year have indicated interest in this 
work. Eligibility to be nominated depends upon 
scholarship, ability to assume responsibility, and 
ability to work with others in handling prob- 
lems. The names of the nominees are submitted 
to the senior class who elect the necessary edi- 
tors and business managers. 

The Literary Staff: Editor-in-Chief, Assistant 
Editor, Literary Editor, Club Editor, Sports Edi- 
tor, Art Editor, and Secretary, are chosen to 
prepare the literary content of the book. They 
must compile all the literary, photographic, and 
art material to be published. 

To assure the validity of the staffs’ decisions, 
the group works with the administration, ex- 
perienced advisers, and other members of the 
faculty, in the various phases of the work. The 
decisions which must be made concerning the 
material to be used, the publisher and photog- 
rapher to do professional work, and the prices 
of advertisements, books, etc., are problems of 
the staff. 

“TLeSouvenir” is represented at conferences on 
the preparation and arrangement of material in 
high school publications. Many helpful sugges- 
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tions are received from conferences on student 
publications. 

Due to material shortage and high prices, the 
Yearbook is now a more limited project than it 
might be. This, of course, means that every page 
must be thoroughly planned, so that all space 
is used effectively. Every page must be as orig- 
inal as possible, to keep the interest of the stu- 
dent body from year to year. 

The Yearbook program involves a_e great 
amount of time and effort. It is a difficult prob- 
lem to be sure, but the manner in which the stu- 
Gents receive the finished publication, and their 
enthusiasm toward its content provide a satis- 
faction which only those who have worked to 
produce the book can fully appreciate.—RICHARD 
Hicks, Audubon High School, Audubon, New 
Jersey. 


MINIATURE GOVERNMENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


When the President of the United States was 
sworn into office by the Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court he delivered his inauguration ad- 
dress, and the following day he made his address 
to Congress on “the state of the Union.” These 
two sessions officially opened the mock United 
States government set up by the American gov- 
ernment class at Bellevue, Ohio, High School. 

The class of thirty-six members is divided as 
follows: One president; a vice-president; five 
cabinet secretaries; five senators; twenty-one 
members of the house of representatives; and 
three justices of the supreme court. 

First the president was elected, and then the 
cabinet was appointed. The chief executive also 
appointed the chief justice and associate justices 
of the supreme court.. Next the vice-president 
was elected, then the five senators, and all re- 
maining class members were members of the 
house of representatives. 

The class then split into two rival parties: 
Plain Dealers and Laborists. The Laborists are 
the followers of the president, and the Plain 
Dealers furnish the opposition to the administra- 
tion. 

Each party drew up its platform and elected 
its officers in congress. The Laborists control 
the senate, and Plain Dealers, the house. Each 
branch of congress is controlled by one vote. The 
house has one of its own members as clerk, but 
the senate drafted the chief justice to act as 
clerk. 

There are no standing committees in the house, 
so the speaker appoints committees as new bills 
are introduced. The senate acts as one committee 
on all legislation, and any bill passed or killed in 
committee is considered acted upon on the floor 
of the senate. 

Many bills have been introduced into congress, 
but only one has reached the president for his 
signature. This bill, No. 101, providing for the 
fingerprinting of children, was introduced and 
duly passed. 
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A tentative plan is set up each week; for ex. 
ample: 

1. Monday, January 6. 1947. The house dis. 
cussed proposed legislation concerning the status 
of the Merchant Marine during war, placing it 
under the War Department similar to the Coast 
Guard. It is to receive the same benefits as the 
Coast Guard. 

2. Tuesday, January 7, 1947. The senate pro- 
posed health fund for research in cancer, tuber- 
culosis, infantile paralysis, etc. (See Boehler- 
Hakes Bill No. 115). 

3. Wednesday, January 8, 1947. In the house 
the possibility of building a waterway from the 
Atlantic to the Great Lakes to accomodate all 
types of shipping. 

4. Thursday, January 9, 1947. Cabinet meeting. 

5. Friday, January 10, 1947. The house takes 
up legislation for merger of Army and Navy. 

A drawback to this system is that some mem- 
bers of the class have much more work to do 
than others. But on the whole, it has been very 
successful. The project was started by Miss 
Naomi Hanna to teach the proceedings and pro- 
cedures of democratic government to the mem- 
bers of the class. The class is interested in the 
project and want to work to make it more in. 
teresting and exciting. It definitely would be a 
worth-while project for any American govern- 
ment or civics class.—RIcHARD E. BoEHLER, Stu- 
dent, and NAomr E. HAnna, Teacher, American 
Government Class, High School, Bellevue, Ohio. 





*&*& xx Four Fine Collections of 


4+-STAR ENTERTAINMENT 
VALUE! 
MYSTERIES FOR RADIO 


An outstanding collection of 10 radio shows by 
the well-known author, Winston Weathers, which 
you will enjoy presenting. Price T5c 


HILARIOUS STUNTS 


Fun for everybody. Put vour parties over with 
unusual and clever stunts from this book, that all 
will enjoy and remember. Price 75c 


FUNNY STUNTS WITH MUSIC 


An unusually good collection for any group where 
short, snappy fill-ins or special skits are needed. 
Contains stunts, parodies, pantomimes, readings 
with music. Price 75c each 


Easy Acts for HIGH SCHOOL Assemblies 


A fine collection of short plays, stunts, pep stunts. 
black-outs, etc., within the abilities of average 
students to perform. Price 75c 


See also the large selection of 3-act and 1-act 

plays in our big FREE catalog. Fast Eldridge 

Service on every order. Write for your copy today. 
THE HOUSE 


Eldridge 
THAT HELPS 


ENTERTAINMENT HOUSE INC. 
Publishers 
FRANKLIN, 0. Western Office: DENVER 2, COLO. 
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STUNTS for Programs and Parties 








An Old Fashioned Bouquet 


There’s a little lane a winding 
Through the valley down below— 

That brings to me fond memories 
Of my Sweethearts long ago, 

For ’twas there I went a wooing 
And ’twas in this lane I met 

A lovely flower fresh and blooming 
My first love—My Violet. 


(Lavender costume, and an old fashioned 
bouquet of violets.) 


At the turnstile every evening, 
She’d be waiting there for me. 
There she promised that forever 
She would love no one but me, 
But alas: without a warning 
She eloped, my story goes, 
And my broken heart was mended 
By my Wild—Wild—Irish Rose. 
(Light rose costume, and an old fashioned 
bouquet of wild roses.) 


‘Twas a merry chase she led me 
Through this little winding lane. 
Many days we roamed together; 
Love’s indeed a happy game. 
Gloomy days became as sunshine, 
As love wove it’s magic spell, 
Though the secrets I did whisper 
To the Daisy, she’l!l not tell. 
(Pale yellow costume, and an old fash- 
ioned bouquet of white and yellow daisies) 


Then the proud and stately Lily 

Came and caught me by surprise. 
Could I tell if love or laughter 

Dwelt in those mysterious eyes? 
Mystery lurked around about me, 

And my heart grew faint and cold, 
But was nourished back to living 

By my lovely Marigold. 
(Lily costume, white, and an old fash- 
ioned bouquet of lilies.) 
(Marigold costume, orange color, and an 
old fashioned bouquet of marigolds.) 


’Twas in the early days of autumn, 
When the frost was on the vine, 

That she promised me forever 
And forever she’d be mine. 

But Jack Frost came by and claimed her, 
Left me broken-hearted too, 

Then For-get-me-not came swiftly 
With her heart of gold so true. 

(Pale blue costume, and an old fashioned 

bouquet of for-get-me-nots.) 
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Once again my heart was mended, 
And my life became the same 

As we wandered down the pathway 
Of this little winding lane. 

Though today my steps are feeble 
And my hair is silvery gray, 

I can see my Sweethearts all together 
In a lovely Old Bouquet. 


All costumes made of crepe paper if preferred, 
long waisted, full skirts wired to represent hoops, 
pantalets, large poke bonnets, these can be made 
from colored card board and crepe paper. Use 
black crepe paper for streamers on bonnets, and 
lace paper doilies may form back-ground for the 
old fashioned bouquets. 





Reading by an old-man character at one side 
of the stage—may be given to music accompani- 
ment using any number, “An Old Fashioned 
Bouquet” being more in line with setting. As 
each line is read, calling name of flower, girl 
dressed to represent that flower comes in on 
stage and takes her place according to diagram, 
makes an old fashioned courtesy, as she takes 
her place. After all flowers are on stage, they 
sing the chorus of “An Old Fashioned Bouquet” 
swaying to music, and repeating chorus softly, 
and at last coming together, hold all bouquets 
up together, forming one large bouquet. (Cur- 
tain.) 


Peanut Dolls 


Provide the guests with peanuts, tissue paper, 
toothpicks, chewing gum, string, and _ scissors. 
Appoint competent judges for a _ contest in 
creating dolls from the materials supplied. Allow 
the contestants five minutes to make a doll—to 
draw the outline of a face on the nut, to make 
the doll’s clothes, and dress it. Warn the play- 
ers at the end for four minutes and stop every- 
one on time. Place the dolls on exhibit and 
award suitable prizes to the winners—those who 
have done the most creditable job. 





Traveling Grand Canyon 


Stretch a string on the floor between two ob- 
jects, and as long as your room will permit. Give 
each guest in turn the opera glasses, large end 
to their eyes, and have them walk the string, 
looking down at their feet through the glasses 
as they walk. It will be almost impossible to 
stay on the string, for it looks so far away, and 
one’s feet look so tiny. Any who successfuly 
walk the length of the string and back should 
have a small prize or favor, 
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Com edy Cues 


How FLATTERING! 


A saleslady in a swank hat shop is now think- 
ing twice before she speaks. A customer who 
knows her own mind started out with “Nothing 
with a veil, please.” 

“Why not, miss?” asked the helpful salesgirl. 
“You have just the face for a veil.” 

—Journal of Education 





They were talking over the candidate's eiec- 
tion speech. One said: “Do you think he put 
enough fire into his speech?” 

“Sure,” said the other. “The trouble was he 
didn’t put enough of his speech into the fire.” 

—The Collegio 





When a fellow breaks a date, 
He usually has to. 
When a gal breaks a date, 
She usually has two. 
—Texds Outlook 





THE LAST WorpD 


Two of three girls had grown up together, mar- 
ried, and thereafter they continually annoyed 
their spinster friend with tactless remarks about 
her unhappy condition. 

She laughed off their comments good-natured- 
ly, until one day they went a bit too far. 

“Now tell us truthfully,” they twitted her, 
“have you ever really had a chance to marry?” 

With a withering glance, she retorted, “Sup- 
pose you ask your two husbands.” 

Wisconsin Journal of Education 








Teacher: “Jimmy, where’s Moscow?” Jimmy 
(after much hesitation): “In the barn next to 
Pa’s cow.” 


—The Rosalian 





Assembly Programs for April 
(Continued from page 228) 


had been made. We knew, too, that they had 
been heard and heeded by some of our students, 
but the frequent repetition of the inquiries made 
us realize that our efforts were not reaching that 
large group of students who failed to realize 
the importance of keeping standards high at all 
times. As a further effort to correct this situ- 
ation, wé now present the Principal’s Assemblies 
each semester. At this time, each group—fresh- 
man, sophomore, iunior, and senior—is called to- 
gether by the principal who conducts the entire 
program. Dignity is given to the meetings bv 
his presence. and greater attention is given his 
statements than would be accorded the same 
statements coming from a division teacher or 
adviser. 

There are numerous items which are always 
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included in the principal’s address: 1) Certain 
rules of conduct which students are prone to dis- 
regard such as smoking, untidiness, regular at- 
tendance. 2) Scholarship is given a prominent 
place on the agenda. 3) The value and import- 
ance of service receives emphasis. 4) Farragut’s 
definition of good citizenship is explained. 

Actual letters from colleges inquiring about 
students are read. Letters from prospective em- 
ployers who inquire into the school records of 
application are also read. Frequently the stu- 
dents recognize the employments department 
from which these letters come. 

Usually included are letters which the princi- 
pal has received from former students or gradu- 
ates. Sometimes these are in the nature of ex. 
pressions of gratitude for guidance given in the 
high school days of the writers. Frequently they 
are in the form of regrets that greater concern had 
not been given to the training that was available, 
Very often these letters contain the admonition, 
“Please Mr. tell the students—————”’ and 
then will follow a bit of advice about grades, 
habits, or service. The statements made by the 
athletic hero of not-so-long ago or by the former 
students who have become successful in business 
of the community emphasize forcibly the same 
ideas that, as teachers, we have been unable to 
plant on fertile soil. 

Following the principal’s address a group of 
assisting students are introduced. These include 
outstanding young people selected for their qual- 
ities of leadersip, and they speak as students to 
students. 

A well-known and well-liked upperclassman 
speaks sincerely on the topic of regular attend- 
ance and punctuality. 

A representative of one of the musical organ- 
izations urges participation in band, orchestra, or 
chorus. Frequently he presents a musical num- 
ber in demonstration. 

Members of social organizations set forth the 
advantages of belonging to Teens Club, G. A. A., 
or Dancing Club. 

The Service Guild sends a representative who 
explains the benefits and advantages of belong- 
ing to one of the service organizations, and a 
personable athlete usually speaks on scholarship 
as well as the need of participation in competi- 
tive sports. 

The entire program is covered in fortv min- 
utes. We are beginning to observe results. We 
still have much to accomplish, but we do feel 
that our Principal’s Assembly is a step in the 
right direction. We hone to make these programs 
more forceful and fruitful. 
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SOUND EFFECT RECORDS 
Gennett & Speedy-O 
Write for free catalogue 
GENNETT RECORDS 
DIVISION OF STARR PIANO Co., INC. 
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